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* John. Coe ee to one of his flock, “ you 
aed become a tetotaller—you have been drinking 
in to-day.” 
3 “Do you never take a wee drop yourself, sir?” inquired 
john. 
“Ah, but, John, you must look at your circumstances 
and mine.” 


“ Verra true,” quoth John; “ oe sir, can “tg toll me 
how the streets of Jerusalem were sae clean?” 


was just because every one keepit his 
clean!’ replied John, with an air of triamph. be 
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Col. Benton was asked the other to take a cracker 
wine at the of a fen 


other a the Serip tures orin any of my works. It is 
unleaven bread, sir, from levare. ee ae oe ae, 
and un—not, eeand Saxon brad baked meat, sir, — signifying 
| a species of bread that has not been raised, sir. ‘es, sir, 
ps re you, sir, I will have one or two pieces, sir, of 
unleaven bread, sir.” 
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| ramen = | was sent for by an innkeeper, who had a 
| quarrel with his wife, who had scored his face with her 
M | nails, so that the poor man was bleeding and much dis- 
It ap- | — Dr. Abernethy, Beco e oy the offender, 
5%) | "Madam, are y of yourself, to treat 
| your husband thee thet dag who is the head of all; 
a your head, madam, in fact?” 
| “* Well, tor,” returned the virago, “and 
may I not poor | my own head?” 
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\ ; Children are inquisitive bodies— for instance : 
; ‘ 4 ‘to nye ” 
* It means to u: 

Zz i “ Does John unite wood when he cleaves it?” 

* Hem, well it means to separate 

“ Well, father, does a man at from his wife when 
he cleaves to her?” 

= Hem, hem, don’t ask so many foolish questions, 
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1% Ineve whistled in my life, and I cannot whistle now.” 
| *Q, whistle, daughter, whistle, and you shall have a 


! man.” 
.. | “Inever whistled in my life, but I'll whistleif I can.” 


Decency is a matter of latitude. In ie A man with 
= pants on is great a vulgarian that he 
not tolerated in respectable society. To spit in pe 
once of wn Arab ie to make the neq intance of his 
cheese-knife. In Russia that man is considered low who 
piowge nt ® warm breakfast of fried candles. In this coun- 
wy welase people ox are such as keep good hours und live 
thin 
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Our country friends usually get a good deal of fun out 
of their election of hog reeves at their annusl town meet- 
ings; but gt more then they asked for when 
chose one Mr. Shote to that office, who got up and ex- 
claimed : 

“The wisdom of this town must be confessed, 

They chose one Shote to govern all the rest.” 
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How to Oure a Cough.—*‘ Well, Bridget, did you put 
the blister on your chest as I told you, and did it 


* Och, mistress dear, nivera chist did I have to put it 
ya, but shure, wwa’am, t have a hair trunk, and I stuck 
it on to that, but sorry a rize did it riz; bot, ma'am, it 
tak off ivery bit of the hair as shure as rh ‘m a sinner!” 





woe to little boy )—Well, my little son, aint you 
"tlie boy stepping back and eyeing the hres ee gs 
k here, mister, don’t be so familiar if you please, I 
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Mr. Moore wuaiteted on the recep from his lady 
love, of this little Mooreish ballad 
‘* Take courage, man! don’t droop and sigh, 
And gS lone star deplore 
Tis true I have a dozen ux, 
Yet I have room for Moore."’ 
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A Rev. gentleman, Sometime since, thus recommended 


4s certain com: 
“I continued on Slade it, and by the time I had taken 
' five bottles I found og Neapehmegarp n cured, after having 
een brought so near the gates of death by means of your 
uvaluable medicine.”’ 
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“T should mightily like a drive out,”’ said a dandy tos 
= on seeing an elegant carriage and horses standing on 


“Should you,” the man retorted. ‘Well, get into 


nat coal and I’ll engage they will quickly dav you 
ow 9 
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Smith made an aseertion to Jones. Jones PP iatemdis y 
¢ was a confounded ‘: lie—kly story.” —Smith first stared, 
snd then blandly requested cea to be kind enough to 
lace his syllables nearer together upon the next occa- 
-iou. Very proper caution. 


Mrs. Gummy, in looking over the advertisements lately, 
aw one headed, ‘‘ Radical Cures 
** Well,” said she, * I'm glad i if they have got a way to 
ure ther radicaix for they have been turning the world 
ipside down ever siuce I was a gal.” 





THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. | 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long established and well knewn weekly paper, 
\fter eleven of u a presperity and pop’ pulanity, 

as become a ‘ hausehold word” from Maine to Califor- 
is, gladdening the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 
ountry, all over the wide extent of the United States. 
it should be a weekly visitor to every American home, 


ecause 

(> It is just such a paper as any father, brother or 
“lend would introduce to the family circle. 

>> Itis printed on the finest satin-surtaced paper, with 
ew type, and in a neat and beautiful style 

writ is of the mammoth size, yet contains no adver- 
isements in its eight super-royal pages 


CoC It containa in its large, well filled a lacely inter. 

sting pages not one vulgar word or line 

(> It numbers among its regular contributors the 

“st male and female writers in the country 

I> Its tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivate @ 

ste for all that is good and beautiful in humanity 

(> It is acknowledged that the good influence of sueh 
paper in the home circle is almost incalculable. 

I™ Its suggestive pages provoke in the young an fe- 

Pos spirit, and add to their store of knowl 

I Its i jarring 


ts columns are free from politics and 
pies, its object being to make home happy. 

> It is for these reasons that it has for years been 80 
pular a fevorite throughout the country. 
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THE PHANTOM OF THE SEA: 


—OR, THE— 


RED CROSS AND THE CRESCENT. 


A Story of Boston Bay and the Mediterranean. 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


[conTINvED.] 
CHAPTER VII. 


AN ERRAND OF CHARITY. THE FORTUNB-TEL- 
LER’S STORY. 


Oxe cold drizzling forenoon, a dreary episode 
in the golden poem of summer, Susan and Mary 
Bligh issued from their father’s door, the elder 
sister carrying a small hand basket. They were 
plainly attired in walking dresses, and were 
bound, not on a pleasure excursion, but on a 
mission of charity. Indefatigable in good works, 
the two sisters were quite as well-known in the 
abodes of poverty and sickness, as in the gay 
circles of fashion. They made it a business to 
search out cases of want, and to administer re- 
lief with promptitude and kindness that made 
their benefits doubly acceptable. Few there are 
among the fortunate of earth who know how to 
deal with the humble poor; how to dispense re- 
lief without appearing to bestow patronage. But 
the two sisters belonged to this choice few. 

Their present purpose was to visit a sick old 
woman in Richmond Street. A brisk walk of 
fifteen minutes brought them to her door. They 
entered without knocking, and, passing up the 
old-fashioned staircase, entered a chamber on the 
second floor, and found its occupant, Mrs. Jones, 
a tall, thin, and haggard personage, sitting up in 
an old-fashioned arm-chair and bending over a 
fire of chips, that blazed upon the hearth, and 
diffused a warmth which the chill east wind ren- 
dered grateful. The harsh features of the con- 
valescent relaxed the moment she gazed on the 
smiling young faces that confronted her. 

“ My dear young ladies !” she exclaimed, with 
genuine cordiality, and not atouch of whining 
sycophancy in her manner, “this is railly kind 
of you—to come to see a poor old cretur like me, 
on such a day as this. You’ve railly: fetched 
sunshine along with you, and made my room 
bright all of a suddint.” 

“And how do you find yourself to-day ?” ask- 
ed Susan, as she and her sister took seats. 

“O,a heap better. The doctor wont call agin, 
onless I send arter him, and I shan’t do that in a 
hurry.” 

“ We saw him yesterday,” said Susan—‘‘ and 
he says you need no more medicine—but a gen- 
erous diet—some wine and chicken.” 

“ Wine and chicken for the like of me!” said 
the old woman. “Tol’able expensive medi- 

»”» 

“ But we have brought both,” said Suzan, set- 
ting down her basket. 

“ Well, I declare! Idon’t know what I should 
a done without you—a poor lone cretur like me., 
You’ ve been like darters to me—I’m sure. Once 
upon a time—but no matter—no matter!” She 
stopped short, and gazing on the fire, rocked her- 
self to and fro, as if struggling with some internal 
trouble. 

“You are not unwell again!” said Mary, in a 
tone of alarm. 

“No, no—only a passing twinge—I’m better 
now. I hope I shan’tsay nothin’ to disturb you. 
What’s the use?—let bygones be bygones. It’s 
no use rakin’ up the past. "Taint no good.” 

After rocking herself to and fro, a few minutes, 
gazing inthe fire, she saddenly wheeled her chair 
round to the table, while a bright smile passed 
over her withered features. 

“T tell you what, young ladies,” she said, 
opening a drawer and rummaging in it—I can 
do a little suthin’ fur you to show my good will, 
at least. I'll tell your fortins.” 

“ Nonsense !” said Susan, laughing. 

“Sh, you may call it nonsense,” said the old 
woman, shaking her head gravely—* but I tell 
you there’s more in it than you think. And 
wiser heads than yourn and mine think so. I’ve 
told many a fortin in my day that has cum trae. 
Nobody teached me—I found it out myself. 
Didn’t I tell Richard, the fisherman, years ago 
that he’d be drownded one of these days: Well 
I did, and he was drownded in a squa!! off Pint 
Shirley. What do you think of that *” 

“Why, that of a hundred guesses, some may 
come true,” said Mary. “ And the chances are, 
in so dangerous a life as « fisherman's, that he 
will meet the poor fellow’s fate you spoke of.” 

“Now pray don’t you go for to undervally 
my trade,” said Mrs. Jones. “‘ It’s all tha: keeps 
me out.of the poor-house.” 

By this time she had produced a greasy pack 
of cards, and was shuffling them industriously. 

“Hamor the poor old thing!” whispered 








Susan to her sister. ‘“ She’s only half-witted, 
and a lecture on imposture would be thrown 
away on her. She really believes in her occult 
power.” 

“Now, young ladies,” said the sorcerese, “I 
can tell you.what sort of men you’ll marry.” 


“We haven’t thought of marrying,” said 
Susan. 
“I can’t help it,” said the old woman. “ It’s 


what you'll have to cometo. Do you think two 
such bright roses will be left to wither alone? 
No, no! it isn’t in the cards—and it’s agin na- 
tur. Now, Miss Susan,” she added, pushing the 
pack to the elder sister—‘ just you cut, if you 
please.” 

“This is such nonsense,” said the young lady, 
with a smile, “that I had much rather cut and 
run.” 

“Don’t make light of it,” said the oracle. 
“It’s ill foolin’ with fate.” 

Thus admonished, Susan Bligh obeyed the 
old lady’s directions. 

“The king of clubs!” said Mrs. Jones. “I 
thought so. Now, Miss Susan, you'll marry a 
dark-complected man, with curly hair and black 
eyes.” 

“Captain Burke!’ whispered Mary to her 
sister. 

The old woman overheard her. 

“Captain Burke!” she echoed, springing to 
her feet. ‘ Captain Richard Burke ?” 

[SEE ENGRAVING. ] 

“ He visits us,” said Susan. ‘ How could you 
be so foolish, Mary ?”’ 

“Captain Richard Burke of the Phantom of 
the Sea!’ repeated the old woman. 

“Do you know him?” asked Susan, sur- 
prised at the strong excitement which she man- 
ifested. 

“Know him! Do I not know him!’ cried 
the fortune-teller. ‘May the curse of Heaven 
light upon him, and blight him, body and bones! 
May he meet with a cruel death, and in the world 
tb come—”’ 


“Hush—hush!” cried Susan. “Do not 
speak in language so unchristian. You will 
drive us away.” 

* Don’t go,” said the old woman, imploringly, 


as she sank back in her seat, and passed her 
skinay hand across her forehead, smoothing back 
the wild gray locks which had escaped from her 
cap. ‘Don't leave me alone with my evil 
thoughts. I’ve tried hard enough—God knows— 
two forget and furgive—but there are wrongs that 
heman natur’ can’t submit to. I know we're 
taught to forgive our enemies—I pray for strength 
to do so—but sometimes, when I think of what 
that man has done, my very prayers turn to 
curses.” 

The curiosity of the two girls was strongly 
excited by this strange language and strange 
behaviour. 

“ Howis it possible,” asked Susan, ‘that Cap- 
tain Burke can have crossed your path and 
wronged you so as to justify the violent language 
you have used ?” 

“T will tell you,” said the fortune-teller, after 
a pause; “and if, when you’ve beard me, you 
do not shun that man—if you do not shudder 
when you see bim pass, as you would if the evil 
sperrit crossed your path, then you are not the 
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THE FORTUNE-TELLER’S DENUNCIATION. 


high-minded young lady I take you to be. I 
wasn’t always quite so deaprite poor as you see 
menow. My busband was a seafaring man, and 
kep me comfortable, and I kep a little shop in 
Hanover Street to eke outan income. Things went 
pretty well till he was lost at sea—and even after- 
wards, for the shop brought in enough for me 
and my darter.” 

“ Had you a daughter, then?” asked Susan. 

“Ay, and as fair and sweet a cretur as ever 
sun shined upon. We was married late in life, 
and she was our only child—our pet lamb—God’s 
blessin’ in our poverty.” 

She paused for a few seconds, overcome with 
the emotions her memory awakened. 

“ Julia, poor girl,” she continued, “helped me 
every way. And when, her poor father was lost, 
though she felt it deeply, she struggled to be 
cheerful, and to cheer me up. When I was poor- 
ly, she tended my shop alone. We sold various 
notions, such as seafarin’ men buys—we had a 
good run of custom—and everybody thought well 
of us and treated us kind. Everybody liked Ju- 
lia—and the roughest sailor that traded with us 
never thought of insultin’ her no more’n than if 
she'd been his sister. All went well, as I said 
afore, till, in a evil hour, Richard Burke crossed 
our door-sill.” 

“Surely he respected the orphanhood of your 
daughter?” said Mary. 

“You shall hear. He was smooth and polite, 
and very modest in his ways. Julia liked him 
from the first time she see him. When he was in 
port he came often, allers to make some little 
purchases, and he would stay and talk with my 
darter an hour to a time. He was very kind to 
me, too, and I got to like him. Bimeby, he got 
to makin’ presents to my darter. I wouldn’t 
have let her took ’em, if they’d been costly—but 
they was mere trifles—knicknacks. Arter a 
while, he fetched her one day a di’mond ring. 
My darter told him she couldn’t and wouldn't 
accept of it. Then it was that he spoke to her 
of love—that he telled her that he couldn’t live 
without her—that he loved her the first time he 
seed her, and had only one wish—that was to 
make her his wife. She had long loved him in 
secret, and she was fairly overcome. She could 
hardly answer him for crying—but finally she 
confussed that she loved him in return. O, how 
happy it made me to think my darter was so 
well provided for, and goin’ to be married, as I 
thought, toa generous, noble hearted man. After 
this, Julia went to ride with Buarke—he intro- 
duced her to some of his friends, and it was 
’greed, that when he came home from his next 
v’yage, they’d be married. Captain Burke went 
to sea in the Phantom carrin’ my poor girl’s 
heart with him. Months passed away, and she 
anxiously awaited his return. At last the brig 
was telegraphed from the lower station. Julia 
was almost wild with delight. We svon heard 
from one of the sailors that the vessel had reach- 
ed her wharf. Night came, but Captain Barke 
didn’t come anigh us. Julia was sorrowfal, but 
she thought the cap’n was kep away by business ; 
bat the next day came, and the next—and no 
captain! Now it was plain enongh that be had 
jilted her—and I could see that Jalia knew it. 

But she made no complaint, only she was pale as 
a corpse in a winding-sheet. I could bear it no 
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longer. I went down to Long Wharf, where the 
Phantom of the Sea lay, and went on board. 
Captain Burke was on deck. He turned pale 
when he see me, in spite of all his brass. I spoke 
to him calmly, and asked him what he had to 
say for myself. He only told me that he had 
changed his mind—that his folks was opposed to 
his marriage—and that he had other views. 
Then I told him how pale and blighted and sor- 
rowfal my daughter was. He didn’t mind it a 
mite—and then | see that his heart was as cold 
and hard asa stone. Then I gave vent to my 
feelin’s and cursed him—I cursed him till he 
trembled like a leaf, and fled to his cabin for ref- 
uge, barrin’ and lockin’ the door agin me. That 
done, I went home to my poor heart-broken 
darter.” 

“And when she learned the captain’s unwor- 
thiness ?” asked Mary. 

“It made no sort of different-—she was crush- 
ed. Some of our friends wanted us to go to law 
about it—but when they mentioned it to Jualia— 
she shrank from the idea. Neither couid we get 
her to give up his letters and miuizture—she 
would sit sobbin’ and pressin’ them to her poor 
heart, and would not becomforted. Day by ds;, 
she faded like a broken flower, and before long 
it was all over. She died in my arms. AsI 
rode behind her corpse to the graveyard, Captain 
Barke and his brother met us driving in a shay. 
He catched my eye, and he know’d all that had 
happened—he turned ghastly pale and cum nigh 
fallin’ under the Night and day have I 
cussed hia since—bat it seems as ef the cusses 
of the poor don’t stick—for he is alive, and well 
and happy, and growin’ rich—while I am poor 
and sick and broken-hearted.” 

A long pause followed this painful narrative, 
to which the two girls had listened with tearful 
eyes. At last Susan and her sister rose, and the 
former, clasping the old woman’s hand said: 

‘Believe me, mother, we sympathize deeply 
with you in your surrows—and thank you for 
telling as what you have done. Bat, O, I pray 
you, give not way to vindictive feeling. Heaven, 
in its good time, will do justice on the guilty. 
Think him not happy because he wears a smiling 
exterior. Who shall say that seciet pangs do 
not poison his existence, and that the memory of 
the past is not to him a severer punishment than 
any you invoke upon his head ?” 

“Tt may be so,” answered the old woman. 
“T know that I’m sinful at times—but 
and ignorant, and have I not 
wronged ?”” 

“ Foully—I confess it,’’ said Susan. 

“T don't know what keeps me alive—unless it 
be the hope to see that bad man’s pride pulled 
down. O, beware of him—my dear young indy, 
beware of him !”’ 

“After what you have wld me, Inved no far 
ther caution"’ 


wheel. 
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“Do you know 
Mary. 

“ Yea—he is not naturally wicked—but he is 
weak and compliant, and his brother has great 
influence over him.’ 

“ They are both at sea now,” said Mary. 

“Never may they return!” cried the fortune- 

teller. _, “Eheve cussed their brig from truck to 

keel— 


his brother Beary?’ asked 





“ Hush—hush!” said Susan; “be quiet, and 
emcmber what I have said.” 

“Tl try to,” said the old woman, checking 
herself. ‘You are two blessed angels of mercy, 
and you charm away the evil sperrit. God bless 
you iad 

Deeply impressed by what they had heard, the 
two sisters withdrew. 


CHAPTER VIIL. 


THE RECOGNITION. A HAPPY EVENING. 


Many weeks passed on, and the Phantom of 
the Sea had not yet returned to port. It was 
now the first days of autumn, and with the cool 
weather the attractions of the city brought back 
the wanderers of fashion who had been spending 
the summer months in the mountains or on the 
seashore. Foremost among the amusements 
presented to the public patronage, were the per- 
formances of the great English tragedian, Ed- 


| mand Kean, at the Federal Street Theatre. 


These created a furor among all classes, sweep- 
ing away all the primitive prejudices of the city 
of notions. On the night of his first performance 
of Richard III., every seat was engaged at an 
early hour, and hundreds were disappoiated of 
cbtaining places. 

Among the earliest and eagerest of the audience 
were Rupert and Paul Gordon, who had tickets 
for the dress circle. They took the front seat of 
a box and hed with the rapid 
filling ap of the house—the brilliant toilets of the 
ladies—the excitement of the pit, and all the little 
occurrences incidental to such an occasion. Some 
little time before the rising of the curtain, just as 
the orchestra had finished the overture to John 
of Paris, the voice of an usher was heard at the 
door of the Gordons’ box, requesting the gentle- 
men to make room on the front seat for ladies. 

The two young men promptly rose, and vaca- 
ted their places, but what was their astonishment 
when in the two beautiful and elegantly dressed 
ladies handed in by an elder gentleman, they 
recognized the fair incognitas they had rescued 
from a watery grave—whose faces, ecen on oc 
casion of such thrilling interest, had been indeli- 
bly impressed upon their memories. The color 
mounted to their cheeks, and their hearts beat 
almost audibly. On the other hand the ladies 
evinced scarcely less emotion. Susan vainly at- 
tempted to conceal her emotion, but, turning 
ashy pale, would have sunk from agitation, had 
she not been supported by her father’s arm, to 
which she clung convulsively. 

“My dear Susan,” said the old gentieman— 
“ what is the matter with you?” 

As she was silent for the moment—he turned 
to his other daughter for explanation—tears stood 
in her eyes. 

“‘What is the matter?” he repented, as he 
aided them to seat themselves. 

“Those two young men,”’ faltered Susan, “ are 
the ones who saved our lives, dear father.” 

“You saved my daughters?” exclaimed Mr. 
Bligh, addessing Rupert, in a voir 
with emotion. 

“ Yes, sir,” replied Rupert, modesily, “but I 
beg you will regard this weeiing us purely ac- 
cidentaly Neither my brother nur myself knew 
that you had procured seats in this box, and to 
convince you that such is the fact, we will in- 
stantly withdraw, as we camein strangers to 
you.” 
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“Follow me!"’ wus the only reply Mr. Bligh 
vonchsafed to this remark. ‘ Daughters, I shall 
return in one moment.” 

With these words, he kft the box, followed by 
the Gordons. 

“And now,” 
ters’ lives *’’ 

“ We had that happiness, sir,”” said Rupert. 

“And you saw my advertisement, requesting 
you to call at my counting room?” 

“ We did, sir.” 

“And why didn’: you!” 

“ Excuse me, sir—but we thought—” 
hesitated and was silent 

“You thought it might not be worth your 
while—that I should perhaps be niggardly in re 


” 


said he, “yon saved my daugh- 


Rupert 


warding— 

The bright red blood moanted to Repert’s 
cheek—"' Stop, sir, I entreat you,” he interrupted 
“Do not mention or bint at reward. The ser- 
vice we rendered your daughters was an impal- 
sive act. We should have done the same under 
any circamstances. We have been taught, sir, 
that the consciousness of having done one's duty 
is reward enough to # true man” 

“And pray, young gentleman, who tangh 
so?” asked the merchant 

“ Onr father, sir.” 

“And pray, sir, whois happy rnocgh to be 
your father?” 

“ Captain Thomas Gordon.” 

“ What!” cried Mr. Bligh. “ Captain Thomas 
Gordon *” 


“ The same, sir?’ 


t you 
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“And this young gentleman is your brother, 
eh? You don’t know me—but I knew you when 
you were children. Did you never hear your 
father speak of William Bligh ?” 

“ Often, sir, and always with respect and grat- 
itude.” 

“Poh! poh! your father’s in his dotage then. 
It was I that was the obliged party in our con- 
nection.” 

“You, sir!’ 

“Yes, young gentlemen—I am that William 
Bligh, and your father sailed for yoars in my 
employ—ay, and made more money for me than 
any captain I ever had. And how is the worthy 
old man? And so, you are little Rupert and 
Paul! Bless me, how you’ve grown! My dear 
boys,” speaking very fast, “if anything could 
add to my satisfaction in knowing those who have 
saved the lives of my darling daughters, the pre- 
cious legacy of their dear lamented mother who 
is in heaven, it is the fact that they are the sons 
of an old and valued friend. You will pardon 
me for speaking of reward toa Gordon. You 
have your father’s noblest, honest pride, for he is 
every incha man, and you have inherited all his 
good qualities, I can see.” 

“I thank you for your good opinion, sir,” said 
Rupert. ‘And now, pray let us not detain you 
longer from your daughters.” 

“Stay, young gentlemen,” said Mr. Bligh. 
“You don’t escape me so easily. My daughters 
are evidently too much agitated to remain at 
the theatre—and we must all go home together. 
No excuses,” added the old gentleman, peremp- 
torily. ‘Stay here! Remember you are under 
my orders for the evening.” 

“ Had we better vanish, Rupert?” asked Paul, 
when they were left alone. 

“T think not—it would be impolite,” replied 
Rupert. ‘Besides, here come the young 
ladies.” 

“Gentlemen, let me make you acquainted 
with my daughters,” said the old merchant— 
“Susan and Mary—you have met before. But 
I think, girls, you were not aware that you owed 
your lives to the sons of my old friend, Captain 
Gordon? It doesn’t speak much for their good- 
breeding to think they took the liberty of saving 
you, without knowing your names, but that is a 
solecism we can easily pardon them. And now, 
young gentlemen, be so good as to take charge 
of these young ladies, while I look after my 
carriage.” 

“‘Shan’t I relieve you of the trouble, sir ?””’ ask- 
ed Paul. 

“You will stay where you are posted, if you 
please,” replied the old gentleman, positively, 
but with a good-humored smile. ‘Remember 
what Itold you, you are under my orders. Dis- 
obey me, and I’ll court-martial you.” 

Of course it required no p ion to induce 
young Paul Gordon to remain beside so sweet a 
girl as Mary Bligh. He was in such a flutter of 
delight, that the few remarks he ventured to utter 
were almost unintelligible. Rupert was nearly as 
much embarrassed with the elder sister. 

In a few moments Mr. Bligh’s head re-appear- 
ed at the top of the stai , nodding i 
the street, and they obeyed the indication. The 
young men offered their arms and aided the 
ladies down the stairs. The light weight of those 
soft rounded arms, the rustle of the satin dresses, 
the vision of beauty half seen in sidelong glances, 
the intoxicating perfume of flowers nodding in 
silken tresses beside delicate sprays of diamond 
and pearl, gave the moment the vague charm of 
a summer day-dream of fairy land. They could 
hardly persuade themselves that they were awake. 
The ladies were handed into the carriage, the 
gentlemen followed, the door was clapped to, 
the driver mounted to the box, and the vehicle 
rolled up Franklin Street at a rapid rate. 

“Tt was dem Gordons,” said Seadrift, to his 
companion, Redland, as they stood upon the side- 
walk. 

“ Yes, curse them! and that was Mr. Bligh’s 
carriage.” 

“Pose we ’tan’ watch and watch at Massa 
Biigh’s ?” 

“To what purpose? It is enough we know 
where they are gone. We'll see how Captain 
Burke relishes this meeting.” 

“I wish he was here now!” said the black. 

“Sodo I. But come along.” 

“‘Heave ahead !’” 

And the two associates moved off in company. 

Meanwhile, the carriage had deposited a happy 
party in Colonnade Row, and the hospitable mer- 
chant had given his new friends a warm welcome 
to his house. They were ushered at once into 
the drawing-room which was brilliantly lighted. 
The apartment was farnished with luxury and 
taste; the furniture and drapery being exceeding 
rich. But if the mantelpiece and tables boasted 
few of those costly knick-knacks with which 
modern drawing-rooms are wont to be decked 
out, it contained objects of far greater value. The 
walls were covered with choice paintings, and in 
the niches stood exquisite marble copies of some 
of the most celebrated antique statues, showing 
to great advantage in the soft lustre of the 
chandelier. 

Mr. Bligh asked a thousand questions respect- 
ing his old friend, Captain Gordon, all of which 
were satisfactorily answered, and as many more 
respecting the pursuits and purposes of his young 
friends. After having fairly talked himself out, 
he sank back in his rocking-chair, and abandoned 
the field to his daughters. The young people 
had by this time recovered from their agitation 
and embarrassment, and so simple and engaging 
were the manners of the young ladies, so frank 
and unsophisticated the characters of their guests, 
that their conversation was as free and pleasant 
as if they had been acquainted for years. They 
discussed the stage, music, books, a thousand 
topics, with vivacity and grace. 

The piano suggested a request from the gentle- 
men, which was cheerfully complied with by the 
young ladies. The two sisters played and sung 
duets together, and finally the Gordons, who were 
fine singers, joined in the vocal exercises, Mr. 
Bligh, on whom music always had a soporific 
effect, furnishing an accompaniment, slightly 
marred by its nasal tones, which indicated the 
profundity of his slumbers. 

The sudden cessation of the music, as the 











“ tongue of the vigilant clock told” twelve, woke 
up the old gentleman. 

“Egad!” he exclaimed. ‘I believe I lost 
myself for a minute !”” 

For a minute! He had slept two hours by the 
clock ; and yet that space had seemed no longer 
to his guests, who had certainly never passed a 
happier evening. They rose to go, hut were only 
permitted to do so on making a solemn promise 
to repeat their visit. Itis needless to add that 
the pledge was redeemed, and that, with the 
ardor and thoughtlessness of youth, they sur- 
rendered themselves to the fascinations held out 
to them, and were soon on a footing of the ut- 
most intimacy at the Blighs. 


CHAPTER IX. 
BREAKERS AHEAD. OFF FOR BLUE WATER! 


Tue Phantom of the Sea had returned to port, 
and was lying at the wharf. She had enjoyed 
her accustomed fortune and came back without 
the loss of a spar or sail. The crew had been 
discharged and gone ashore ; the decks had been 
washed, and shone like silver; every rope was 
neatly coiled, every bucket and belaying-pin in 
place, in a word, she was in apple-pie order. 
The only person seen on deck was an athletic 
man with iron gray hair, in a coarse blue sailor’s 
dress, who was striding uneasily to and fro 
amidships. 

In the cabin sat Captain Burke, busily writing 
at his desk, Tom Seadrift standing a short dis- 
tance off, with his hat in his hand. After a few 
minutes, the captain finished his writing, threw 
it in his desk, locked it, and pushing it from him 
leaned back in his chair, and said: 

“ Well, Tom ?” 

“Well, massa ?”’ 

“ What news ?” 

“Do you want to wait for Massa Harry ?” 

“ No a 

The captain rose, gently closed the door of a 
state-room, and then resumed his seat. 

“Have you made any discovery, Tom ?” 

“Yes, massa.” 

“Well?” 

“Fust an’ foremoss, dough, ’low me to say one 
word.” 

“Twenty if you like, I’m in no hurry.” 

“T couldn’t find out nuffin’ myself. Dere was 
a man helped me.” 

“ Well, who is your friend ?” 

“ He name Mark Redland.” 

“And he’ll want to be paid for his services?” 

“No—he only want a berf.” 

“A birth! Is he a sailor ?” 

“ Fuss-rate.” 

« Well—we’ll see about that, by-and-by.” 

“ He’s here, massa.” 

“Where ?” 

“On deck.” 

“«O, then send him along.” 

Tom disapp d, and i diately returned 
with Mark Redland, the man whom we have seen 
pacing the deck. 

“ Massa, Mark Redland.” 

“ Happy tosce you, sir,” said the captain. “So, 
you want to sail in the Phantom, eh ?” 

“JT should like to make a voyage in her,” re- 
plied Redland. 

“ You have been to sea?” 

“ For twenty years.” 

“ Of course, you have references ?” 

“Plenty.” 

“ Well—we’ll look at them, by-and-by. I 
can’t tell you now, how soon the Phantom will 
sail again.” 

“ Time enough.” 

“Sit down. Now, Tom, for your report. I 
suppose, Mr. Redland, my fellow has madea 
confidant of you ?” 

“To a certain extent, sir.” 

“No harm in that; I employed him to ascer- 
tain the names and whereabouts of a couple of 
young fellows who did me a service some weeks 
since.” 

“T was lucky enough to be able to help him,” 
said Redland. 

“T’ll satisfy you for your trouble,” said the 
captain. “Now, Tom.” 

“ Well, den—I’ve found ’em out.” 

“And who are they ?” 

“Dere names is Rupert and Paul Gordon, 
massa.” 

“Gordon! Gordon! not sons of old Captain 
Tom Gordon?” 

“ The same,” answered Redland. 

“T hadn’t thought he had grown-up sons.” 

“Tt seems he has,’’ said Redland. 

“Well,” said Captain Burke—‘“it remains 
for me to thank and reward them for saving my 
brother’s life and mine on the occasion of a cap- 
size in the harbor some weeks ago.” 

“They are like enough to be amply rewarded 
for saving two other lives on the same occasion,” 
said Redland, drily. 

“What do you mean by that?” asked Cap- 
tain Burke, changing color. 

“T mean, sir, that Mr. William Bligh has dis- 
covered that they saved his daughters’ lives. 
The moment he found it out, he invited them to 
his house, presented them to his daughters, and 
they now visit them daily.” 

The blood mounted to Captain Burke’s fore- 
head, at this unwelcome intelligence, and he bit 
his lip till the blood came. Redland scanned 
his emotion sharply, and noted it with inward 
satisfaction. For some moments he was unable 
to speak, and then he asked, in a tone of affected 
indifference : 

“‘ How long has this been going on?” 

“For more than four weeks,” replied Redland. 

“For four weeks, and I on the blue water!’ 
muttered Burke. Then he added, aloud: “ They 
must bore the family confoundedly. Country 
cubs, I suppose, unused to high life, and so flat- 
tered by admission into a fashionable family that 
they can’t keep away.” 

“Pardon me, Captain Burke—they are both 
well-bred and accomplished, and their attentions, 
so far from being disagreeable to Mr. Bligh’s 
danghters, appear to be most acceptable.” 

“I beg your pardon, Mr. Redland,” said Cap- 
tain Burke, in atone of smothered passion, “I 








was not aware that you were the friend of these 
gentlemen.” 

“‘ Their friend !’’ echoed Redland. ‘Captain 
Burke, I hate them !” 

“ Well, that’s frank and above-board, at least,” 
said Burke. “Pray, what motive have you for 
your animosity ?” 

“That’s my secret,” answered Redland, 
gloomily. ‘I have played the spy on them for 
my own purposes, and not to please you.” , 

“ You could not have served me better,” said 
Burke. “It is no secret that my brother and 
myself were paying attentions to Captain Bligh’s 
daughters. Of course, I need not conceal from 
you that it is of the highest importance to me to 
know what has been passing in that family since 
our absence. And now, sir, you must excuse 
me. Let me see you on board, to-morrow. I 
may have an advantag proposition to make 
you. Ifyou are willing to serve me, I am able 
to recompense you. I need not caution you to 
keep your counsel and my own.” 

“‘T require no instructions on that point.” 

“To-morrow then, I shall see you again,” said 
the captain. 

“To-morrow, without fail.” 

“(Any orders for me, massa?” asked the black. 

“ None—you come here to-morrow with Mr. 
Redland.” 

As soon as the captain was left alone, he open- 
ed the state-room door he had so carefully closed, 
and called out : 

“ Harry, have you finished dressing ?” 

“Ay, ay, sir,” replied his brother, making his 
appearance in full dress. 

“Good! I suppose you’re impatient to call on 
the Blighs ?” 

“Yes—have you heard anything from that 
quarter ?”” 

“Certainly, the most cheering intelligence,” 
said the captain, drawing on his kid gloves. 

“T thought the girls would come round—dis- 
tance lends enchantment to such fascinating gen- 
tlemen as you and I.” 

“Then take care the enchantment does not 
vanish on a nearer view.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

‘IT mean there are breakers ahead.” 

“ Breakers !” 

“ Yes—we’re on a lee shore !” 

“A lee shore !” 

“In a word—the two heroes of the Mystic 
have turned up—Rupert and Paul Gordon—you 
see I know their names.” 

“The young men who saved our lives! How 
happy I shall be to thank them for the inestima- 
ble service !” 

“T rather fancy they have been thanked 
enough already, and by sweeter lips than ours.”’ 

“What do you mean?” 

“Simply this—that they are daily visitors at 
the Blighs—that they prove to be dashing, fasci- 
nating fellows, and, in a word, that, if they have 
not cut us out, they have done their best to do 
so, and have had the very best opportunity.” 

“And what do you propose to do ?” 

“To reward them as they deserve for their 
valuable services. Noone can say that Dick 
Burke ever forgot a benefit or forgave an injury.” 

“Surely you do not mean—” 

“TI mean nothing, my dear fellow—except as 
usual to think for you as well as for myself— 
and to act with decision, as I shall plan with in- 
genuity. But allons—time flies—and every 
moment is precious.” 

By this time they were on deck. Captain 
Burke called out to the ship-keeper to look out 
for the cabin, and then went on shore with his 
brother. 

While these things were transpiring on board 
the Phantom of the Sea, an interview of a very 
different character was taking place in Mr. Bligh’s 
drawing-room in Colonnade Row. 

Rupert Gordon was seated beside Susan Bligh 
on the sofa. Both were silent, but the agitated 
expression of the young man’s countenance, and 
the heightened color of the young lady’s cheek, 
would have indicated to an experienced observer, 
had any such intruded on the sanctity of their 
privacy, that the heart of one meditated, and 
that of the other anticipated, an avowal of the 
deepest interest to both. 

At length Rupert falteringly broke the silence, 

“ Miss Bligh,” he commenced—“ Susan—if I 
may dare so to address you—this moment of my 
existence is the most critical of my whole life. It 
lies with you to decide my fate.” 

For her life Susan Bligh could not have lifted 
her eyes or uttered a syllable; but the agitation 
of the lace that veiled her bosom showed that her 
own emotion was as great as that of her com- 
panion. 

“Ours has been but a brief acquaintance,” 
continued Rupert—“ and so like a happy dream 
that it seems to have been numbered by minutes 
and not by hours, days and weeks. I have been 
so happy in being near you—in hearing the 





pure and holy as a mother’s imprinted on the 
lips of her sleeping babe, but thrilling every fibre 
of the frame, who that ever experienced can 
ever forget. Loving and loved! The ecstasy of 
that moment was almost too much even for the 
strong frame of Rupert Gordon. He shook like 
a leaf. Henceforth, come what may, his had 
been the purest joy of earth. 

A step was heard in the hall, and he sprang to 
his feet. The door opened, and Mary, followed 
by Paul, rushed in and threw herself in her sis- 
ter’s arms sobbing, but not with sorrow. 

“ Susan !” 

«“ Mary r 

The tone of the words spoke volumes. The 
sisters wept in each others’ arms, while a whisper 
exchanged between the two brothers was a mu- 
tual confidence of their happiness. Both had 
been accepted and nearly at the same instant. 

How happily an hour flew by! but their joy- 
ous conversation was interrupted by a ring at the 
street-door. Inanother moment Captain Burke 
and his brother were ushered in. 

The former saluted the ladies with easy non. 
chalance—the latter with embarrassment. Cap- 
tain Burke immediately seated himself beside 
Susan Bligh, though she had placed a chair for 
him atsome distance. The young lady hastened 
to introduce the gentlemen to each other. 

“My dear sir,” said Captain Burke, as he 
shook hands with Rupert warmly, “I assure you 
that Iam delighted at this opportunity of meet- 
ing you. Ihave not only to thank you and your 
brother for saving our lives, but preserving those 
yet dearer to us. In the name of these ladies, 
and particularly for Miss Susan Bligh, permit me 
again to thank you.” 

“T have been overpaid already for what little I 
did, captain,” said Rupert. 

On his part, Harry Burke gracefully acknow- 
ledged his obligations. Thence the conversation 
passed upon indifferent matters, but it soon 
languished, and the ladies, after the lapse of a 
decent length of time, evinced such unmistake- 
able evidence of weariness, that the younger 
Burke, in spite of the hints and frowns of his 
brother, felt constrained to take his leave. Paul 
Gordon, who had an imperative engagement, 
soon fellowed his example, and at last Rupert 
was obliged to go, though he disliked to leave 
Captain Burke behind him. To his surprise, 
however, the captain rose at the same time, and 
accompanied him into the street. 

“ You are in no great hurry, Mr. Gordon ?”’ 
said he, passing his arm familiarly within our 
hero’s. 





“T have a few ts at my disposal.” 
“ Bestow them on me, then, as a favor. Let 
us stroll in the Lower Mall.” 


They walked on awhile in silence. 

“IT was sincere in thanking you just now for 
your services, my dear fellow,” said the captain. 
“You will appreciate how much I am really in- 
debted to you, when I tell you that I am over 
head and ears in love with Susan Bligh.” 

Rupert made no reply. 

“My brother has equal pretensions to the 
hand of her sister,” resumed the captain. “It 
is not to be wondered at—we have known each 
other from childhood—and it is understood, if not 
the expressed wish of Mr. Bligh and of my 
father, that our families should be matrimonially 
connected.” 

“TI am not surprised, Captain Burke,” an- 
swered Rupert, who had now dropped his arm, 
‘that any man thrown into the society of Miss 
Bligh becomes attached to her. I myself have 
not been proof against her fascinations.”’ 

“ Then I would advise you to avoid them forth- 
with—as a friend, Mr. Gordon,” said the cap- 
tain, with marked emphasis. 

“T shall pursue my own pleasure, in that re- 
gard, captain.” 

“There may be danger in such pertinacity, 
young sir.” 

“Tam aware of but one danger, sir—that of 
giving the young lady offence.” 

“ T should suppose that would be a danger that 
would first suggest itself to a person of your con- 
dition,” replied Captain Burke, sneeringly. 

“I do not understand you, sir,” retorted Ru- 
pert, haughtily. 

“You are obtuse, my young friend.” 

“T repeat, that I cannot understand what you 
mean by a ‘person of my condition.’ In birth, 
Iam your equal, for I bear an honorable name ; 
my breeding and education have been those of a 
gentleman, and in one particular, at least, I have 
the advantage of you.” 

“And pray what is that?” asked the captain, 
superciliously. 

“I know how to refrain from visiting a lady 
after she has intimated that my addresses are 
displeasing to her.” 

“Which means, I suppose,” said Captain 
Burke, coolly—“ that you fancy that my ad- 
dresses are displeasing to Miss Susan Bligh, not- 





music of your voice—in basking in the hi 
of your glad smile, that I have forgotten the 
dangers of my position. This intimacy has led 
to daring hopes and wishes when alone—hopes 
and wishes that have died away whenever I mea- 
sured the prize before me. Susan! Susan! I 
have dared—to love you !” 

He took the fair hand that lay invitingly with- 
in the reach of his. Was it fancy? It appeared 
as if the pressure of his fingers was gently and 
timorously returned. At least the hand made 
no struggle to release itself. 

“ Susan—dearest! I love you!” cried the 
young man, sinking on one knee, and, pressing 
those fairy fingers passionately to his lips. 

Like a tremulous lily bending on its stem the 
beautiful face of the young girl, with all its wealth 
of trailing tresses, declined, till the features were 
almost shrouded from sight by the veil of shining 
curls. At the same time two pearly teardrops 
fell on the imprisoned hand. 





“ Tears! tears!” cried Rupert, as he kissed | 


them away. ‘“‘ My boldness has distressed you— 
has wounded you. Forgive—forgive me!” 


This time there was no longer doubt—the | 


pressure of his hand was warmly retarned. 
“ Susan—canit be. Do you indeed love me?” 
He wound his arm around her unresisting 
waist. Her lips slightly raised, met and returned 
the pressure of his own: That first kiss of lore! 


with ding which, I persist in visiting her ?”” 

“I do not fancy so.” 

“IT beg your pardon—you are enigmatical.”’ 

‘* I know it to be the case.” 

“Ha!” exclaimed the captain. “And from 
your boast of exquisite and superior delicacy, I 
am to infer from your continuing to visit Miss 
Bligh, that you are a favored suitor ?”’ 

“You may place what construction you please 
on my visits,” answered Rupert, haughtily. “It 
is no affair of yours, and I beg you to observe 
that I permit no interference, no question, and 
no dictation in my affairs.” 

“Thave heard you out, young gentleman,” 
replied Captain Burke, “ with all the patience to 
which you were entitled—and now hear me in 
turn. I have a prior claim to the hand of the 
lady you have presumed to allude to, and in 
whose presence I found you this afternoon. As 
a friend and well-wisher, I should advise you to 
give up all hopes of success in that quarter. I 
do not speak lightly or passionately. I under- 
stand myself perfectly, and it would be well for 
you, if you understood me.” 

“T shall pursae my own course, sir.” 

“And I mine,” replied the captain. “ You 
have laid me under certain obligations that can- 
not easily be forgotten. A part of my debt I 
thought to cancel by the hints that I have be- 
stowed on you. But there are none so blind as 





those who will not sec, and none so deaf as those 
who will not hear. Go your own way, and leave 
me to follow mine.” 
“T ask nothing better,”” was the reply. 
“Then good-day to you, sir,” said Captain 
Burke. “ We may meet again before long.” 
“ Whenever and wherever you please, Captain 
Burke. I shall neither seek nor avoid you.” 
And with these words, the rivals parted. 





In a few weeks the Phantom of the Sea was 
again ready for a voyage. In the interim the 
Burkes called frequently at the Blighs, but never 
succeeded in finding the ladies alone. Both of 
the Burkes behaved on these eccasions with the 
greatest propriety, scrupulously avoiding anything 
like forwardness in their attentions. They some- 
times met the Gordons, and to them they were 
exceedingly civil. Nothing like hostility appear. 
ed in Captain Burke’s treatment of Rupert; on 
the other hand, he seemed endeavoring to efface 
the memory of his dark hints and menaces, and 
even to acquiesce in the good fortune of his rival. 
One day, indeed, when alone with him, he 
said : 

“My dear fellow, I see plainly enough that 
you have the wind and tide in your favor, and I 
suppose I must wish you a fair voyage to the 
port of matrimony. When the engagement 
comes out—if it comes to that, why then, I sup- 
pose I must top my boom. I bear you no malice. 
All’s fair in love, war and politics—eh ?” 

“T don’t subscribe to that doctrine, captain,” 
replied Rupert. ‘“And if I succeed, it will be by 
no underhand manceuvres—which I despise.” 

“Give me your hand!” said the captain. “I 
admire your sentiments—ahd you richly deserve 
a pretty girl and a fortune. As for me, I am 
served rightly for forgetting that my brig is my 
mistress, and the sea my home. Au revoir !” 

When the Phantom was ready for sea, Cap- 
tain Burke and his brother called to pay their 
parting respects to Mr. Bligh and his daughters; 
and if the latter, with their knowledge of the 
captain’s character, could not treat him cor 
dially, still at least they received his adieux with 
civility. 

That evening, just as the Gordons, who were 
temporarily stopping at the Marlb gh Hotel, 
reached the street on their way to Mr. Bligh’s, 
they found Tom ,Seadrift in waiting with a car- 
riage. The black informed the gentlemen that 
Mr. Bligh’s family had gone on board the Phan- 
tom of the Sea, and had sent for them. 

The young men accordingly entered the car- 
riage, and Tom mounting the box beside the 
driver, they were driven rapidly to the end of 
Long Wharf. They were no sooner on board 
than they were courteously ushered into the 
cabin, by Captain Burke, who closed the door 
and begged them to be seated. They had no 
sooner thrown themselves on a settee, then the 
snap of a spring, like the report of a pistol, burst 
on their ears, and on attempting to rise, they 
found themselves pinioned fast and unable to 
stir. 





[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
[Back numbers of The Flag of our Union containing the 
first chapters of this story, can be had at our office of 
publication or at any of the periodical depots. } 





MEDICAL ANECDOTES. 


A lady, whose fondness for generous living had 
given her a flushed face and carbuncle nose, con- 
sulted Dr. Cheyne. Upon surveying herself in 
the glass, she exclaimed, ‘‘ Where, in the name 
of wonder, doctor, did I get such a nose as this ?” 
“ Out of the decanter, madam ; out of the decan- 
rer,” — the doctor. 

Dr. Thompson, a celebrated physician, was 
noted for two things—viz., the slovenliness of his 
person, and his dislike to muffins, which he al- 
ways reprobated as being very unwholesome. 
On his breakfasting one morning at Lord Mel- 
comb’s, when Garrick was present, a plate of 
muffins being introduced, the doctor grew out- 
rageous, and vehemently exclaimed, “Take 
away the muffins!” “No, no,” said Garrick, 
seizing the plate, and looking significantly at the 
doctor, “take away the ragamufjins.”’ 

It is stated that Sir Richard Jebb was very 
rough and harsh in his manner. He once ob- 
served to a patient to whom he had been very 
rude, “ Sir, it is my way.” ‘“ Then,” replied the 
patient, pointing to the door. “I beg you will 
make that your way.” 

Dr. Radcliffe had a great objection to paying 
his bills. A pavier, after long and fruitless at- 
tempts to get his accounts settled, caught Dr. R. 
just getting out of his chariot, at his own door, in 
Bloomsbury Square, and demanded the liquida- 
tion of his debt. ‘“ Why, you rascal,” said the 
doctor, “do you pretend to be paid for such a 
piece of work? Why you have spoiled my pave- 
ment, and then covered it over with earth to hide 
your bad work.” ‘Doctor,’ said the pavier, 
“mine is not the only bad work the earth hides.” 
“You dog, you,” said Radcliffe, “you are a 
wit? You must be poor—come in, and you shall 
be paid.’’—Medical World. 

—_—_—_—_—_+~ce+ ——< 
FUNNY RAT TRAP. 

A correspondent of the Genessce Farmer re- 
lates the following funny way of catching rats: 

“T build my corn-crib on posts about eighteen 
inches high, made rat-prooi by putting a broad 
board or sheet iron on the top of the posts. 
Make everything secure against rats except the 
granary, and have this rat proof except at one of 
the back corners. Here, where they will like it 
best, make a nice hole with a spout five inches 
long on the outside, where they can go in and 
out and eat at pleasure. Then, if I think the 
rats are too numerous, I take o bag, after dark, 


and slip the mouth over the spout on the outside 
ofthe granary. Then send ‘ Ben’ in at the door 
with a light, and the rats and mice will al! ren 
into the bag. Then slip the bag otf the spout, 
and slap it once or twice against the side of the 
granary. ‘Turn out the dead, and in an hour or 
two repeat the process. After all are killed, oe 
up the hole till new recruits arrive, which cateh 


in the same way.” 
ipanichedcgreiailgiaibins 
A LAST DAY. 

To everything beneath the sun, there comes & 
last day. Let the sanguine then take warning, 
and the disheartened take courage; for to every 
joy and to every sorrow, to every hope and every 
fear, there will come a last day ; and man oag!t 


so to live by foresight, that while he learns ia 
every state to be content, he shall in each be pre 
pared for another, whatever that other may be 
When we see an acorn, we expect that it will pro- 
dace an oak ; when we plant a v.oe, we calculate 
upon gathering grapes; but when ~e lay a plan 
for years to come, we may wish, and we can do 
no more, except pray that it may he accemy tieh- 
ed, for we know not what to-morrow may bring 
forth. All that we do know beforehand of any 
thing is, that to everything beneath the sun there 


comes a last day.— Montzomery 



































[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
LITTLE ALICE 


ay ¢. @. Warent 


Thy childish love with silken wings 
Has swept a glowing spark to me, 
And round thy form my epirit clings, 
With deep aod tender sympathy 


The chain thy soul has round me thrown, 
Was wrought by nature, not by art 

Was wrought in truth, which truth alone 
Can cheer this sad and lonely heart. 


My wandering spirit long has sought 
A proofof love's sincerity, 

And that which gold has never bought, 
Dwells here in spotiess purity 


But in this cold and heartless world, 
Alone to breast its treacherous flood, 

Will many « polsonous shaft be hurled, 
To snatch thee from the throne of God 


But trust in him who gave thy soul 
To shield it from the enares of sin; 
Though death's dark waves around thee roll, 
The gates of fe shall waft thee In 


In childhood learn the ways of truth 
In Christian hope, to love and fear; 
Nor think the blooming flowers of youth 
Forever fade when fading here. 


They ‘re born to grace a holler sphere, 
Ove radiant with the hues of love; 
The flowers that droop and perish here, 

Bloom in a brighter world above. 
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THE ELOPEMENT. 





BY SUSAN HOLMES BLAISDELL, 


“Mitty, dear Milly, was ever mortal so perve- 
cuted by fate ?” 

I had that morning come back to school, after 
a pleasant vacation. My room-mate, Bella 
Mason, came by the coach, just before dusk, 
when I had given up all hopes of seeing her till 
the next day; and these were the first words she 
addressed to me, when we found ourselves alone 
together, in our own apartment. She looked as 
sad and forlorn as I ever saw anybody look, and 
there was hopeless misery in her tones. 

“ Bella, what do you mean} what has happen- 
ed to you?” I asked, anxiously. 

“O, Milly, don’t you think papa has threaten- 
ed all sorts of horrible things if I speak to Harry 
Hazleton again, or let him write any more letters 
to me, or meet him.” 

“O, is that all, Bella?” I asked, with a sigh 
of relief. 

* All!” she echoed, half in indignation with me, 
half in despair over her own woes, “all? How 
can you be so heartless, Milly? All, indeed! I 
should think it quite enough, if it were! But it 
is not all. Not content with that, he has sent a 
letter to Mrs. Gray (Mrs. Gray was our principal, 
dear reader), charging her to see that Harry and 
I are allowed not the slightest word of commu- 
nication ; that he is not allowed to meet me 
when I walk out—in short, that we are rendered 
the most miserable beings on the face of the 
earth !” 

- And Bella buried her face in her pocket-hand- 
kerchief, and gave a little hysterical sob. 

“ How did you know ?” I asked. 

“Know? He read the letter to me, every 
word of it, and assured mo that Mrs. Gray would 








fulfil his injunctions implicitly. I think he is 


perfectly cruel |" 

And another sob marked the climax of her 
distress and indignation. 

“ Well, docs Harry Hazleton know about this t”’ 
T asked, afier a moment. 

“Yes, from beginning to end! And his 


father is just as bad as papa, Mr. Hazleton and | 


papa have been cross with each other ever since 
the last clection, when he had those political dif- 
ferences ; and Mr. Hazleton vows that he'll send 
Harry off nobody knows where, if he tries to see 
or speak to me any more. I haven't seon a 
glimpse of Harry for almost two weeks !”’ 

And now there came two or three more sobs, 
in quick succession. 

“Well, I suppose you wont see each other 
any more, then ?’’ was my conclusion, after a 
little silent consideration. 

“Wont see each other any moret Yes, 
Milly, we shall, I feel assured of it?” said Bella, 
suddenly restraining her tears, and speaking with 
heroic calmness. “ Yes, something tells me 
that we shall not long be separated. Already, 
spite of their cruel vigilance, I have heard from 
him. See what my dog Dash, faithful creature, 
brought me this morning in his mouth, from 





Harry, who must have met him somewhere out | 


of our grounds.” And she brought up from the 


depths of her pocket a tiny, rose-colored note, - 


which she submitted to me for examination. It 
ran as follows : . 


“My peanest, peanest Betws ;—Be firm, 
be strong, be courageous, and all will yet be well ! 
They cannot part us long. We are destined for 
each other ; fate may try us for a time, but she 
will smile on us at last. Lf we are, as they intend 
we shall be, entirely prevented from all comme 
nication, decided measures shall be taken ere 
long. I shall ever be on the alert to meet you ; 
sooner or later, I feel confident 1 must succeed. 
And meanwhile, my dearest girl, 1 entreas you 
to remain firm in the conviction of the stren 
of that affection which will be forever 
for you by your own Hamner.” 


Just as I had concluded the perusal of this 


epistie, the tea bell rang, and we were forced to 
harry down stairs, our conversation for the time, 


being necessarily suspended. But I raminated © 


still upon the case of Bella and Harry Hazleton 
They were sworn lovers—she sixteen, and he not 
ninteen years of ave—seperated by their parents, 
who were neighbors at fead with each other; but 
though Bella was atechool, and Harry at college, 
it happened that there was scarcely @ quarter of « 
mile’s distance hetween them thas, though both 
school and college were some ten or twelve miles 


from their reapective homer. Their parente were 
rewlved to part them—they resolved they would 


nat be parted—at least, for any length of time 
Which party would come off victorious? I won 
dered not a little. 

Harry's vacation terminated showt the same 
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those who will not see, and none so deaf as those 
who will not hear. Go your own way, and leave 
me to follow mine.” 

“I ask nothing better,” was the reply. 

“Then good-day to you, sir,” said Captain 
Burke. “ We may meet again before long.” 

“ Whenever and wherever you please, Captain 
Burke. I shall neither seek nor avoid you.” 

And with these words, the rivals parted. 

In a few weeks the Phantom of the Sea was 

again ready for a voyage. In the interim the 
Barkes called frequently at the Blighs, but never 
succeeded in finding the ladies alone. Both of 
the Burkes behaved on these eccasions with the 
greatest propriety, scrupulously avoiding anything 
like forwardness in their attentions. They some- 
times met the Gordons, and to them they were 
exceedingly civil. Nothing like hostility appear. 
ed in Captain Burke’s treatment of Rupert; on 
the other hand, he seemed endeavoring to efface 
the memory of his dark hints and menaces, and 
even to acquiesce in the good fortune of his rival, 
One day, indeed, when alone with him, he 
said : 
“My dear fellow, Isee plainly enough that 
you have the wind and tide in your favor, and I 
suppose I must wish you a fair voyage to the 
port of matrimony. When the engagement 
comes out—if it comes to that, why then, I sup- 
pose I must top my boom. I bear you no malice, 
All’s fair in love, war and politics—eh ?” 

“I don’t subscribe to that doctrine, captain,” 
replied Rupert. “And if I succeed, it will be by 
no underhand manceuvres—which I despise.” 

“Give me your hand!” said the captain. “I 
admire your sentiments—ahd you richly deserve 
a pretty girl and a fortune. As for me, I am 
served rightly for forgetting that my brig is my 
mistress, and the sea my home. Au revoir !” 

When the Phantom was ready for sea, Cap- 
tain Burke and his brother called to pay their 
parting respects to Mr. Bligh and his daughters ; 
and if the latter, with their knowledge of the 
captain’s character, could not treat him cor- 
dially, still at least they received his adieux with 
civility. 

That evening, just as the Gordons, who were 
temporarily stopping at the Marlborough Hotel, 
reached the street on their way to Mr. Bligh’s, 
they found Tom ,Seadrift in waiting with a car- 
riage. The black informed the gentlemen that 
Mr. Bligh’s family had gone on board the Phan- 
tom of the Sea, and had sent for them. 

The young men accordingly entered the car- 
riage, and Tom mounting the box beside the 
driver, they were driven rapidly to the end of 
Long Wharf. They were no sooner on board 
than they were courteously ushered into the 
cabin, by Captain Burke, who closed the door 
and begged them to be seated. They had no 
sooner thrown themselves on a settee, then the 
snap of a spring, like the report of a pistol, burst 
on their ears, and on attempting to rise, they 
found themselves pinioned fast and unable to 
stir. 





[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
[Back numbers of The Flag of our Union containing the 
first chapters of this story, can be had at our office of 
publication or at any of the periodical depots.] 





MEDICAL ANECDOTES. 


A lady, whose fondness for generous living had 
given her a flushed face and carbuncle nose, con- 
sulted Dr. Cheyne. Upon surveying herself in 
the glass, she exclaimed, ‘‘ Where, in the name 
of wonder, doctor, did I get such a nose as this ?” 
“ Out of the decanter, madam; out of the decan- 
rer,”’ replied the doctor. 

Dr. Thompson, a celebrated physician, was 
noted for two things—viz., the slovenliness of his 
person, and his dislike to muffins, which he al- 
ways reprobated as being very unwholesome. 
On his breakfasting one morning at Lord Mel- 
comb’s, when Garrick was present, a plate of 
muffins — introduced, the doctor grew out- 
rageous, and vehemently exclaimed, ‘Take 
away the muffins!” “No, no,” said Garrick, 
seizing the plate, and looking significantly at the 
doctor, “take away the ragamuffins.” 

It is stated that Sir Richard Jebb was very 
rough and harsh in his manner. He once ob- 
served to a patient to whom he had been very 
rude, “Sir, it ismy way.” “Then,” replied the 
patient, pointing to the door. “I beg you will 
make Pa way.” 

Dr. Radcliffe had a great objection to paying 
his bills. A pavier, after long and fruitless at- 
tempts to get his accounts settled, caught Dr. R. 
just getting out of his chariot, at his own door, in 
Bloomsbury Square, and demanded the liquida- 
tion of his debt. ‘“ Why, you rascal,” said the 
doctor, “do you pretend to be paid for sucha 
piece of work? Why you have spoiled my pave- 
ment, and then covered it over with earth to hide 
your bad work.” “Doctor,” said the pavier, 
“mine is not the only bad work the earth hides.” 
“You dog, you,” said Radcliffe, “you are a 
wit? You must be poor—come in, and you shall 
be paid.” —Medical World. 

ee a 
FUNNY RAT TRAP. 

A correspondent of the Genessce Farmer re- 
lates the following funny way of catching rats: 

“‘T build my corn-crib on posts about eighteen 
inches high, made rat-proof by putting a broad 
board or sheet iron on the top of the posts. 
Make everything secure against rats except the 
granary, and have this rat-proofexcept at one of 
the back corners. Here, ‘shate they will like it 
best, make a nice hole with a spout five inches 
long on the outside, where they can go in and 
out and eat at pleasure. Then, if I think the 
rats are too numerous, I take a beg, after dark, 
and slip the mouth over the spout on the outside 
ofthe granary. Then send ‘ Ben’ in at the door 
with a light, and the rats and mice will all run 
into the bag. Then slip the bag otf the spout, 
and slap it once or twice against the side of the 
granary. Turn out the dead, and in an hour or 
two repeat the process. Afterall are killed, stop 
up the hole till new recruits arrive, which catch 
in the same way.” 








A LAST DAY. 


To everything beneath the sun, there comes 8 
last day. Let the sanguine then take warning, 
and the disheartened take courage; for to every 
joy and to every sorrow, to every hope and every 
fear, there will come a last day ; and man ought 
so to live by foresight, that while he learns in 
every state to be content, he shall in each be pre- 
pared for another, whatever that other may be. 
When we see an acorn, we expect that it will pro- 
duce an oak ; when we plant a viue, we calculate 
upon gathering grapes; but when we lay a plan 
for years to come, we may wish, and we can do 
no more, except pray that it may be accemplish- 
ed, for we know not what to-morrow may bring 
forth. All that we do know before-hand of any- 
thing is, that to everything beneath the sun there 
comes a last day.— Montgomery. 
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LITTLE ALICE, 


BY C. G. WRIGHT. 


Thy childish love with silken wings 
Has swept a glowing spark to me, 
And round thy form my spirit clings, 
With deep aud tender sympathy. 


The chain thy soul has round me thrown, 
Was wrought by nature, not by art: 

Was wrought in truth, which truth alone 
Can cheer this sad and lonely heart. 


My wandering spirit long has sought 
A proofof love's sincerity, 

And that which gold has never bought, 
Dwells here in spotless purity. 


But in this cold and heartless world, 
Alone to breast its treacherous flood, 

Will many a poisonous shaft be hurled, 
To snatch thee from the throne of God. 


But trust in him who gave thy soul 
To shield it from the snares of sin; 
Though death's dark waves around thee roll, 
The gates of life shall waft thee in. 


In childhood learn the ways of truth 
In Christian hope, to love and fear; 
Nor think the bluoming flowers of youth 
Forever fade when fading here. 


They’re born to grace a holier sphere, 
One radiant with the hues of love; 
The flowers that droop and perish here, 

Bloom in a brighter world above. 
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THE ELOPEMENT. 
BY SUSAN HOLMES BLAISDELL. 


“Mitty, dear Milly, was ever mortal so perse- 
cuted by fate ?” 

I had that morning come back to school, after 
a pleasant vacation. My room-mate, Bella 
Mason, came by the coach, just before dusk, 
when I had given up all hopes of seeing her till 
the next day; and these were the first words she 
addressed to me, when we found ourselves alone 
together, in our own apartment. She looked as 
sad and forlorn as I ever saw anybody look, and 
there was hopeless misery in her tones. 

“ Bella, what do you mean? what has happen- 
ed to you?” I asked, anxiously. 

“O, Milly, don’t you think papa has threaten- 
ed all sorts of horrible things if I speak to Harry 
Hazleton again, or let him write any more letters 
to me, or meet him.” 

“O, is that all, Bella?” I asked, with a sigh 
of relief. 

“ All !’ she echoed, half in indignation with me, 
half in despair over her own woes, “all? How 
can you be so heartless, Milly? All, indeed! I 
should think it quite enough, if it were! But it 
is not all. Not content with that, he has sent a 
letter to Mrs. Gray (Mrs. Gray was our principal, 
dear reader), charging her to see that Harry and 
I are allowed not the slightest word of commu- 
nication ; that he is not allowed to meet me 
when I walk out—in short, that we are rendered 
the most miserable beings on the face of the 
earth !”” 

- And Bella buried her face in her pocket-hand- 
kerchief, and gave a little hysterical sob. 

“ How did you know?” I asked. 

“Know? He read the letter to me, every 
word of it, and assured me that Mrs. Gray would 
fulfil his injunctions implicitly. I think he is 
perfectly cruel !”” 

And another sob marked the climax of her 
distress and indignation. 

“ Well, does Harry Hazleton know about this?” 
Tasked, after a moment. 

“Yes, from beginning to end! And his 
father is just as bad as papa. Mr. Hazleton and 
papa have been cross with each other ever since 
the last election, when he had those political dif- 
ferences ; and Mr. Hazleton vows that he’ll send 
Harry off nobody knows where, if he tries to see 
or speak to me any more. I haven’t seen a 
glimpse of Harry for almost two weeks !”” 

And now there came two or three more sobs, 
in quick succession. 

“Well, I suppose you wont see each other 
any more, then?’ was my conclusion, after a 
little silent consideration. 

“Wont see each other any more? Yes, 
Milly, we shall, I feel assured of it?” said Bella, 
suddenly restraining her tears, and speaking with 
heroic calmness. ‘‘ Yes, something tells me 
that we shall not long be separated. Already, 
spite of their cruel vigilance, I have heard from 
him. See what my dog Dash, faithful creature, 
brought me this morning in his mouth, from 
Harry, who must have met him somewhere out 
of our grounds.” And she brought up from the 
depths of her pocket a tiny, rose-colored note, 
which she submitted to me for examination. It 
ran as follows : . 


“My DEAREST, DEAREST BeLia ;—Be firm, 
be strong, be courageous, and all will yet be well ! 
They cannot part us long. We are destined for 
each other; fate may try us for a time, but she 
will smile on us at last. If we are, as they intend 
we shall be, entirely prevented from all commnu- 
nication, decided measures shall be taken ere 
long. I shall ever be on the alert to meet you; 
sooner or later, I feel confident I must succeed. 
And meanwhile, my dearest girl, I entreat you 
to remain firm in the conviction of the strength 
of that affection which will be forever cherished 
for you by your own Harry.” 

Just as I had concluded the perusal of this 
epistle, the tea bell rang, and we were forced to 
hurry down stairs, our conversation for the time, 
being necessarily suspended. But I ruminated 
still upon the case of Bella and Harry Hazleton. 
They were sworn lovers—she sixteen, and he not 
ninteen years of age—separated by their parents, 
who were neighbors at feud with each other; but 
though Bella was atschool, and Harry at college, 
it happened that there was scarcely a quarter of a 
mile’s distance between them thus, though both 
school and college were some ten or twelve miles 
from their respective homes. Their parents were 
resolved to part them—they resolved they would 
not be parted—at least, for any length of time. 
Which party would come off victorious ? I won- 
dered not a little. 

Harry’s vacation terminated about the same 





time as Bella’s, and he returned to college the 
day after she came back to school. 

“Now,” said Bella, “now, Milly, I shall see 
him once more ; I feel that destiny cannot be in- 
exorable !” 

I could only sigh inwardly, and say nothing— 
for want of something to say. I did not exactly 
know how to enter into Bella’s sentimental 
heroics. She really seemed very much like a 
heroine, and I think the idea of being one was 
just what she liked, for sho was very romantic 
indeed. 

I looked at Mrs. Gray. She was very quiet, 
as usual, but I saw that she exercised unusual 
vigilance over Bella’s movements. And though 
she said nothing on the subject of this affair, I 
thought I could perceive that I came in for my 
share of the vigilance also. I suppose she guessed 
that Bella would make a confidant of me. 

Day after day went by, and Bella neither saw 
nor heard anything of Harry. But she sighed 
now and then, looked sad, acquired a habit of 
falling into the the deepest of reveries, sat gazing 
at the moon, in our little chamber, of evenings, 
and began to write a great dealof poetry. I was 
not very sentimental myself, and so I could not 
sympathize with her by following her example, 
so, when she was writing poetry, or star-gazing, 
I commonly resorted to a book to beguile the 
time. 

Isuppose it was in accordance with Mr. Mason’s 
directions, that Bella never went out alone. How- 
beit, she always had company when she went 


with a laugh, that I need not be so frightened, | 


but charging me, at the same time, never to coun- 
tenance this affair of Bella’s in any way what- 
ever; which command I was forced to promise 
I would obey to the very letter. 

Then I was sent up to Bella, whom I found 
deploring her fate like some damsel of romance ; 
and her complaints continued till we both went 
to sleep for the night. 

“Now, Miss Mason,” said Mrs. Gray, the 
next morning, “I shall let your father know, 
to-day, of what occurred last night. I will have 
no clandestine meetings on my premises !” 

And forthwith she proceeded to write to Mr. 
Mason. 

“O, Milly!” uttered Bella, with an unspeak- 
able look. 

This state of things was no longer to be borne 
by the lovers. Affairs had arrived at a climax. 
How were they persecuted! Were ever lovers 
so unfortunate? I suppose Harry Hazleton was 
worked up to desperation by what followed, for 
they determined to elope! 

Bella drew me aside at recess, and tremblingly 
acquainted me with the important fact. 

“Bella, you don’t mean it!” I ejaculated in 
affright. 

“T do mean it, Milly,” she answered, with a 
very romantic air of martyr-like firmness. “ This 
is no longer to be borne! See,” and she display- 
ed to me a little note containing a few brief lines ; 
“this is what was thrown at my feet this very 
morning, after the first recitations, while I was 





beyond the garden walls that sur ded the 
school ; but I suppose this was not a circumstance 
calculated to attract remark, since, of late, Mrs. 
Gray placed her charges under the escort of one 
of the teachers, whenever they expressed a desire 
to extend their perambulations to any distance. 
So, however often Bella might walk out, or how- 
ever far she might go, master Harry had no 
chance of meeting, much less speaking to her, 
while Perkins’s watchful eyes were about. 

But one day, when the afternoon was just 

closing into evening, Bella and I went to walk in 
the garden. A great many of the pupils were in 
their rooms ; some were in the recitation hall; 
others, again, had gathered here and there, 
up-stairs and down, chatting carelessly together. 
Mrs. Gray, who had a bad head-ache, had retired 
to her own apartment. Perkins and Crabbe, the 
under-teachers, were absorbed, respectively, with 
the first and second volumes of a new novel. 
So Bella and I were quite alone when we went 
out. 
The garden was a very long one, extending 
south and north, and shaded, at the lower end, 
by clusters of sweeping elms and willows, that 
drooped low over the wall. Bella and I had 
walked up and down its box-bordered paths sev- 
eral times, talking of a great many things, and 
thinking of nothing at all in particular, when, 
suddenly, as we neared the lower end of the 
garden once more, there was a rustle among 
the branches at the top of the wall, and instantly 
Harry Hazleton sprang over! I started back, 
and Bella uttered a slight shriek, not recognizing 
him at first; but he uttered, reproachfully, 
“Bella, don’t you know me?”’. his handsome, 
boyish face looking really sober. 

“0, Harry, how could you be so imprudent ?” 
ejaculated Bella, looking hastily around, and 
then springing to meet him, with a look of de- 
light, spite of her momentary terror of spies. 

Harry bowed to me—we were slightly acquaint- 
ed—and then Bella and he stood under the 
shadow of the willows, talking. 

“Imprudent!” he echoed, chidingly, “ what 
did he think of imprudence? Hadn’t he been on 
the watch for two mortal weeks, to gain one 
moment’s interview with his dearest Bella, and 
hadn’t those sour, cross, old-maid teachers tracked 
every step of hers, so that he had almost given 
up in despair? And did she think he could have 
the heart to wait any longer for prudence? No, 
he must see her—speak with her—assure him- 
self of her hangeable aff He had 
brought her his miniature, on ivory—he wore 
hers next his heart day and night—it was his 
dearest earthly possession. No consideration 
should induce him to part with it.” 

And so he hung the pretty golden chain about 
her neck, and Bella blushed and smiled, and said 
something, in a half whisper, about “keeping it 
forever,” and then there was a great deal of 
lover-like whispering; and there, all the time, 
stood I, in a decided quandary, looking one 
moment at them, and the next, half-frightened, 
towards the house, never knowing what to do, or 
how to act; feeling that I was in a very disa- 
greeable and abominable position ; that I had no 
business to favor the interview by walking off 
and leaving them to talk alone, yet sensible of 
being decidedly de trop; knowing that Harry 
and Bella had no right to disobey orders, yet 
dreading, every t, lest his presence should 
be discovered. 

So there I stood, and they talked on, and as 
the moments passed I got more and more fright- 
ened, and ventured to say, just above my breath, 
“ QO, Bella, what if Mrs. Gray should see you! I’m 
afraid it’s really very wrong !” 

But they didn’t hear me, and I thought I 
heard some one coming, and began to wring my 
hands, half out of my wits with fright, and say 
in a louder tone, “ Bella, Bella, do come !’”’ when 
suddenly the door by which we had come out 
wus opened, and directly down the path came 
Mrs. Gray herself! 

I was so frightened! All I can remember of 
what followed is Bella’s little scream on seeing 
her, Mrs. Gray’s saying something in a very 
rapid and indignant tone, Harry stepping for- 
ward and uttering some words about Bella not 
being in fault for his coming, some stern rejoinder 
on Mrs. Gray’s part, and then Harry pressing 
Bella’s hand, wearing a very desperate look 
indeed ; when Mrs. Gray said, “Mr. Mason 
shall hear of this, sir!” and Harry jumped over 
the wall again and disappeared, whereupon Mrs. 
Gray marshalled Bella and myself back to the 
house, locked Bella in our room, and detained 
me for an examination, which, in my agitation, 
and for want of there being anything of conse- 
quence to say, beyond what she already knew, 
did not, I believe, prove of much utility. And 
finally I was dismissed ; Mrs. Gray telling me, 











ding alone in the doorway, on the west side, 
facing the garden wall. Harry is to have the 
carriage waiting this evening at seven, just down 
in the lane at the foot of the blackberry pasture ; 
and before my absence can be noticed, our mar- 
riage will have been solemnized at Dr. C——’s 
house. Then, and not till then, will our unhap- 
piness, and the persecutiun and cruelties of our 
hard-hearted parents be terminated! Milly, I 
charge you by your love for me, to keep this a 
secret. I am going now to commence prepara- 
tions for my departure.” 

And she left me standing by the parlor window, 
and ran up stairs. 

“©O, dear!” I groaned in distress and per- 
plexity, “what shall I do?” 

“Do? why, just keep quiet, my dear, and do 
as I tell you,” said Mrs. Gray, as she rose from 
her seat in a window near, where she had been 
sitting with her sewing, hidden by the curtains, 
all the time. 

“Mrs. Gray!” I ejaculated with wide-open 
eyes. 

She laughed. “Exactly, nobody else, my 
dear, and now listen tome. Of course you know 
that I have heard every word of this precious 
conversation just made by Bella Mason; but 
mind—you are not to breathe to her one syllable 
of your knowledge of the fact ; do you hear ?” 

“ Yes ma’am,”’ I answered. 

“ Very good, I know you will obey me.” 

“ But what will you do, Mrs. Gray?” I asked, 
dubiously. 

“Ido? O,Iam going to help her off!” and 
she smiled comically, ‘but mind—not a word— 
not a look, to betray me, Milly!” And she, too, 
left the room, where I remained, half bewildered. 

The lessons drew to’a close, that day, and 
night came. Unfortunately for the smoothness 
of Bella’s prospects, the afternoon proved wet 
and windy; and though the rain held up at 
nightfall, the evening set in dark, cloudy, and 
more threatening than ever. It was evident that 
we were to have a stormy season. Bella flew to 
her room the moment tea was over, to prepare 
for her escape, and I accompanied her. Won- 
dering how all this was to end, yet endeavoring 
to refrain, by the slightest sign, from betraying 
all that was in my mind, I proceeded to help 
her dress; for she was to attire herself in the 
proper bridal garb—pure white. 

And so it was white from head to foot; and 
looking back at this day, I do not remember ever 
to have seen a bride look more lovely in her 
marriage robes, than did Bella that night. Her 
dress was an exquisitely-wrought party-dress, of 
India muslin, with a double skirt; dainty white 
satin boots, white kid gloves, and pearls on her 
arms and neck, and wreathed in her dark hair. 
Certainly, a fairer heroine never hastened to es- 
cape from the cruelties of hard-hearted relatives ; 
and all the time she still wore that romantic air, 
a blending of the sentimental and the heroic, that 
accorded with her circumstances. 

“ Ah, Milly!” she said, kissing me, and cast- 
ing up her eyes, “ never shall I forget your kind- 
ly assistance (I helped to dress her, reader ), your 
gentle sympathy (I suppose she called my silence 
sympathy), and your consoling interest in my 
welfare (I was urging her to put on her furred 
over-shoes), at this trying time! But Milly,” 
and she clasped her hands with a tragic air, “ if 
my father should not forgive me for this 
step? And yet—he must—he must! How can 
he resist—how can he refuse his forgiveness, 
when Harry and I kneel together at his feet, and 
ask his blessing on our union ?” 

“ You’d better hurry, if you mean to go at all, 
Bella,” I broke in, ‘for the clock will strike the 
hour in less than five minutes.” 

Recalled from her heroics, Bella let me put on 
a large yet light cloak over her dress, tie on her 
bonnet, and adjust the over-shoes; and then she 
was ready. A few parting kisses, some half-dis- 
tracted sighs, and one or two pearly tears, and 
she bade me farewell. The majority of the 
pupils were gathered in the recitation rooms. 
No one was in the way. Stealing out by the 
side door, Bella was off like a bird. I believe 
my heart never beat before with such wild, excit- 
ed throbs as it did then, though I felt that in 
Mrs. Gray’s hands all was safe. 

And now, let me relate Bella’s further experi- 
ence, after she left me. That which I shall give 
is brief enough, certainly, and, I hope, satisfacto- 
ry to the parties concerned. 

Bella was to meet Harry just outside the garden 
door. tKunning as fast as she could for the dark- 
ness, through the path leading across the flower- 
beds, she reached the door and unfastened it. It 
was dark as the darkest midnight outside. 

“‘ Harry, are you there ?” she whispered, timid- 
ly, as she opened it. 

“ My dearest, darling Bella!” was the answer, 


as the speaker stepped forward, and she was 
| instantly clasped by Harry’s arm. 

“Now !” he said, “let us away. The carriage 
waits at the end of the lane.” 

And they moved forward together. It was an 
unfortunate circumstance that they could see 
neither themselves, each other, nor the way they 


tinctness ; and the consequence was that almost 
at the first step, down went Bella in the mud, 
almost dragging Harry with her; one hand still 
grasping his arm, the other plunged up to the 
wrist in a mud-puddle. 

“My dearest! are you hurt ?” inquired Harry. 

“ No—but—-O, dear!” groaned Bella, as she 
thought of her white bridal dress, and the immac- 
ulate gloves. ‘No matter,” she concluded, 
“there, Iam all right now,” as he helped her to 
her feet. 

“You’re sure you’re not hurt, dearest Bella ?” 
urged Harry. 

“Ye-ee-s, Not at all hurt, Iassure you, dear- 
est Harry.” And Bella moved on with him, 
trying to brush away the hair that had fallen 
abont her hot face ; with, unfortunately, the hand 
that had been in the mud. 

“Tt is so dark, such unsafe footing,” remarked 
Harry, sympathizingly, as they plodded on. 

The words were hardly out of his mouth, before 
Bella slipped again, uttering a little shriek as she 
did so; but just on the verge of falling she man- 
aged to regain her balance. 

“Unfortunate!” murmured Harry. “But 
never mind—come along, Bella.” 

“ But, Harry, I—can’t! My—O, dear !—my 
foot’s stuck in the mud!” And there she stood, 
unable to stir. 

“Can’t you get it out, dearest ? try.” 

One despairing effort—out it came; but, 
misery! the overshoe was left behind. Bella 
suppressed a groan ; she would not tell him, she 
thought. She had made trouble enough already, 
so down went the white satin boot in the oozy 
ground. 

“Come, now we can move on,” said Harry. 
“I’m sure, dearest, we shall get along beautifully, 
now.” . 

The next step, the branch of a tree struck 
something overhead. Harry drew up with a jerk. 
“What is it ?” faltered Bella, despairingly. 

“Only my hat, dearest—wait half a second.” 
And he turned back, groping along the ground. 
Something met his grasp—it /v/t like a hat—with 
a great deal of mud, and the shape gone. He 
put it on his head, at any rate. 

“T have it, Bella, now!” And they locked 
arms again. 

No further misfortune overtook them during 
their brief walk ; but Bella had met with enough, 
already ; and Harry as well, though his had been 
slight in comparison with hers. He could not 
help giving a thought to his appearance, and im- 
agirning how that hat would look in the light of 
the minister’s house; while Bella reviewed, in 
fancy, the various items of her own attire, and 
groaned inwardly over what she felt convinced 
must be their hopeless condition. How would 
she look, walking into the Reverend Mr. C——’s 
parlor, leaning on Harry’s arm, and splashed 
from head to foot with mud? Bella was a little 
crest fallen. Her romance had received a slight 
damper. She had taken the step from the sublime 
to the ridiculous. They groped along together, 
and reached the end of the lane where the carriage 
stood—an indistinct mass, looming up blackly in 
the darkness before them. 

“Where’s the driver?” said Harry, finding 
nobody appear. ‘O, inside, probably ; asleep, 
I dare say! Hilloa—driver!”” And he opened 
the carriage door. “ Driver !” 

“O, ay, sir—here Iam, sir!” answered a voice, 
apparently coming from over the bank bounding 
one side of the lane. 

““Where’s ‘here,’ I wonder?” said Harry. 
“There,” helping Bella in, “seat yourself 
patiently for one instant, dearest, while I find out 
where this fellow is.” And he disappeared. 

With a sigh of weariness Bella sank down 
upon the seat, and there sat in a perfectly passive 
state. Even the romantic eagerness which had 
hitherto inspired her, had not been proof against 
the excitement of the past hour, and the rough 
walk she had taken. She was thoroughly tired 
out. And the mud! Bella thought for the 
fiftieth time, with nervous misgivings, of her 
bridal finery. 

Meanwhile Harry had climbed the bank to 
find the driver. At alittle distance, beneath a 
large tree, stood another carriage, drawn up just 
at the edge of the road that swept past the lane, 
and the pasture in which he stood. Close by, a 
group of two or three persons stood, one of whom 
stepped forward. 

“ What's this?” uttered Harry, in surprise. 

“T’ll show you, young man!” was the curt 
answer, in a voice that made Harry start back as 
if he had been shot. And before he was well 
aware of what was going to be done, he found 
himself proceeding at a rapid rate towards the 
strange vehicle, with his arm locked fast in that 
of his companion. 

“ Sir!” he expostulated, suddenly coming to 
his senses, and endeavoring to free himself, 
“ this is—” 

“Hold your tongue, Master Harry !” was the 
decisive reply. ‘‘ Walk in there and keep your- 
self quiet.” 

And he found himself, forthwith, seated in the 
carriage by the road, with the new-comer ; the 
door was shut and away they went. 

And during this time, Bella waited in silent ex- 
pectation her companion’s return. A brief space 
of time elapsed, and he came and seated himself 
by her side. The door was shut, the driver 
mounted his box and drove off. 

Bella, a little depressed, as we have said, by 
her various mishaps, was silent ; her companion, 
too, held his peace. Probably he was thinking 
ruefully of his new hat. She guessed so, at any 
rate; but she could not see his face; she could 
hardly see herself in the dark; and so, as he 
spoke no word, it was impossible to do more than 
imagine the state of his feelings. 
|  “Iwonder if he feels as badly as I do?” she 
| thought. 
| On rolled the carriage along its way. Bella 
| tried to console herself—to think lightly of her 











bedraggled attire, and dwell on her own approach- 
ing felicity. She fell into a deep reverie; still, 
on rolled the carriage, and before she knew it, 
O, unromantic Nature! she had sunk quietly 
back in her corner, and was fast asleep. 

How far they went, she had no idea; but she 


| was suddenty awakened by the stopping of the 
were treading, with any tolerable degree of dis- | 


carriage, and found her eyes dazzled by the glare 
of brilliantly lighted windows, before which it 
drew up. The rapid change from darkness to 
light, and from sleep to waking, was almost 
blinding. She hastily rubbed her eyes, astonished 
that she had been asleep, and beginning to trem- 
ble as she remembered where she was, and what 
she had come for. But she had scarcely time to 
compose herself, ere her companion had assisted 
her from the carriage, and she found herself, 
leaning on his arm, ascending the broad steps 
leading up to the hall door. 

She looked about her as she entered. 

“Is this the minister’s house, Harry ? why he 
must have moved then. I declare if I didn’t 
know, I should think myself at home.” 

They paused just on the parlor threshold ; and 
as she looked in, she uttered a faint exclamation ; 
she stood aghast. Surely she could not be mis- 
taken, this was not the minister’s house. 

“ Harry!” she asked, ‘‘ what does this mean ?” 

She looked up and stood speechless, as she 
saw whose arm she leaned on. She was at 
home—this was not Harry, but her own father ! 
A crimson flush of astonishment and fright over- 
spread her countenance. A mingled expression 
of severity and mirth sat on his face. 

“Well, ma’am, quite a pleasant drive we've 
had together, eh? Mightily dressed up, my 
dear, aren’t you? What’s it all for, 1 wonder? 
let’s see how you look ?” 

He untied her bonnet, laid it on the sofa, and 
very carefully took off her cloak, then stepped 
back to survey her appearance. 

“Really, my dear, youlook very pretty—very 
pretty indv2d!” and he rabbed his hands with an 
air of intense satisfaction, as he looked at her 
from head to foot. ‘Rather muddy, though!” 

Bella looked down at her beautiful white 
dress, the entire front of which was black with 
mud. At the right foot, with its once white 
satin boot, in the same condition. At her hand, 
with the color and material of the glove no longer 
distinguishable ; while a glance at an opposite 
mirror showed a broad streak of mud around one 
side of her face, where she had smoothed back 
her hair with that hand. It was not in human 
nature to see the picture and be serious. With 
one irrepressibie peal of laughter, she sank on 
the sofa beside her. Ihave only space to tell of 
Bella’s conflicting indignation and merriment 
when she learned how Mrs. Gray had learned 
her scheme, and contrived that her father should 
be on the spot at the time appointed, with Harry 
Hazleton’s father as well. How Harry had been 
carried off by one conveyance, while her father 
very quietly took his place, and accompanied 
her in another. How, afterwards, she was pro- 
vided with a governess, and Harry sent off 
again, so that she didn’t see him again till three 
years after. But Bella’s father and Mr. Hazle- 
ton “made up” and became very good friends 
again ; and when, arrived at years of sense and 
discretion, Bella and Harry each married some- 
body else, they bered their ic attach- 
ment, and its ridiculous termination, only to 
laugh over it. 








Our Curious Department. 


(Gathered for The Flag of our Union.) 


A Rea! Tragedy. 

The history of Sweden records a very extraordinary in- 
cident, which took place at the representation of the 
Mystery of the Passion, under King John II., in 1618. 
The actor who performed the part of Longinus, the soldier 
who was to pierce the Christ on the cross in the side, was 
so transported with the spirit of his action, that he really 
killed the man wiio personated our Lord; who, falling 
suddenly, and with great violence, overthrew the actress 
who represented the Holy Mother. King John, who was 
present at this spectacle, was so enraged against Longinus, 
that he leaped on the stage and struck off his head. The 
spectators, who had been delighted with the too violent 
actor, became infuriated against their king, fell upon him 
in a throng, and killed him. 





A Questionable Story. 

The spirits are credited with having saved the life of a 
medium, Miss C. B. Beebe, at Baltimore. During the last 
election riots, standing one day on a balcony, she felt 
herself pulled back by invisible hands. A moment after 
a bullet went whizzing by where she stood. She sprang 
into the house in alarm. Two hours after a lady mediam 
called on her and stated that she had received » commu- 
nication from Mise Beebe’s spirit father, saying thet he 
had just saved the life of his daughter, in the manner 
confirmed by Miss B. herself. 


The Mantle of the Prophet stolen. 

Great sensation has been occasioned among the “ faith- 
ful” in Constantinpole by the sudden disappearance of 
numerous relics of Mohammed and his successors. 
Among the arvcles stolen is the Saudschaki Scherif or 
sacred banner—the veritable mantle of the prophet. It 
is conjectured that the theft was committed for political 
purposes, at the instigation of the clergy. The matter 
was investigated by the ministry, and severs! inmates 
were arrested on suspicion. 





A Rich Csse. 

Memphis is decidedly a great place, in its place. A few 
days since acase was pending in the common law court of 
that city, in which a Mr. and Mrs. Helbing had sued 
Philip R. Bohlen for breach of marriage contract, in fail- 
ing to marry Mrs. Heibing when she was Miss Agnes Hard- 
werker, and the jury has given the injured parties $1250 
darsages. The idea of Helbing sueing Bohlen beeause he 
did not marry his wife is certainly the richest thing of 
this fast age. 


Immense Treasure. 

A quarts boulder weighing one hundred and sixty-two 
pounds, valued at $9000, has been found at Minnesota by 
the Juniata Company, California. Five thousand dollars 
in gold has been abstracted from it, and the stuck remain- 
ing ancrushed will yield at least two thourand more. 
Near the centre was found a solid mass of gold that weigh- 
ed over two pounds, and in numerous places disintegrated 
veins of gold were found running entirely through it 
Curious Relics. 

Mrs James K. Polk has presented to the Tennessee His 
torical Society a set of curiosities which have been in her 
powession for sometime. Among them ere a blue pitcher, 
used in the Indian council at Hopewell in 1785, originally 
the property ox Shen-hau-tau, the king of the Cherokees; 
an Indian pipe presented to President Polk by the head 
chief of the Wianebagoes, and a piece of onk from the oid 
frigate Constitution. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
TO MY ABSENT FRIEND. 


BY VELOWA LESLIE. 


Would thou wert with me, my own faithfal hearted! 


Would thou wert seated beside me to-night ; 


Many long mouths have elapsed since we parted, 


Months, with their moments of sadness and light. 


When thou wert here in the hours of thy childhood, 


When thou wert roaming life’s pathway with me; 


Freely as birds chant their songs in the wildwood, 


Gave I my heart's young affections to thee. 


There was around thee a sweet fascination ; 


Youthful temptations thy soul hath withstood ; 


Thou, dearest one, art the impersonation 


Of all that is noble, and manly, and good. 


4 wom 6 -- 
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THE ASSASSIN OF KLAVA. 


BY WILLIAM O. EATON. 


Fresu converts are ever the most zealous, and 


this truth was exemplified in the interior of the 
Russian empire when the doctrines of the Greek 
Catholic church were first introduced among the 
semi-barbarous inhabitants of those benighted 
regions; the people looking upon the priests as 
messengers from Heaven, and obeying them al- 


most as punctiliously as if the Deity himself com- 
manded them. 

In the little town of Klava, this superstitious 
reverence was carried to extremes, and it was for 
a long time common for the people to repair to 
the neat but humble cottage of Klanderi, the 
priest, at sunrise and at sunset, and kneel and 
worship by hundreds, before the rudely fashion- 


' edand gigantic crucifix fixed in the greensward 


before his door. 

Klanderi was past fifty years of age and had a 
commending and benevolent aspect, though the 
deep lines in his face showed that either sorrow 
or care had gathered great harvests in his soul. 
His goodness of character, his mild injunctions, 
his simple life, and his solicitude for their welfare, 
endeared him to the rude peasantry, and they 
reverenced the very ground upon which he 
walked. 

One morning, as he threw open his window, 
he noticed an unusual commotion among the vil- 
lagers, who, instead of devoutly kneeling where 
they were wont, were hurrying, with wild gee- 
tures and words of alarm, towards the edge of 
the forest, which reared its dark outlines at the 
distance of half a mile, over the undulating plain. 

“ What has happened ?” was the question of 
one villager to another. 

“Haste and see!” was the reply. “An old 
man, a stranger has been murdered in our midst. 
An ill omen for us all. For has not Klanderi 
told us that the saints have said that the day 
when a murder should be committed in Klava, 
would bring a curse upon us all—and doubly 
great if the slain should be a stranger ?”’ 

“ Woe for us, then!” cried the hearers. ‘‘ Some 
one of us has done the deed of Cain to his broth- 
er, and moreover violated the sacred luw of hos- 
pitality. What will Klanderi say? Sorely will 
it grieve the heart of that good and holy man.” 

With lamentations like these they repaired to the 
spot, at the skirt of the forest, where the murder- 
ed stranger lay in a pool of his own blood. His 
ghastly face was turned towards heaven, and his 
eyes, wide open, were glistening in the red light 
of the early sun. His livid lips were slightly 
parted, and between them, us also in his clenched 
hands, remained tufts of yrass which he had 
evidemly torn up and bitten in the agonies of 
death. He was a gray-haired man. A staff lay 
by his side, and his habiliments, much worn and 
dusty, seemed to indicate that he had travelled 
from afar, 

“A poor wayfarer, gray with years, and mur- 
dered for what trifle of money he might have pos- 
sessed !”’ was the generous thought of the com- 
passionate throng who stood around the body. 

“No good will come of this to us! but who, 
who is the assassin ?”’ was the next inquiry, in an 
indignant tone, which boded no good to the 
offender, if caught; for the prediction of Klan- 
deri was remembered with consternation now, 
and the impending calamity made the monster of 
the stranger a cir Uy of p 1 interest 
to all. 

“We will seek him out, and slay him at once, 
whoever he may be !” was the savage resolve of 
the majority, their semi-barbarous passions being 
aroused at the thought of the unknown trouble 
which the vengeance of Heaven was to inflict 
upon them. “Alas! that we should have had 
&@ man co bad among us, as thus to excite the 
wrath of the Almighty, and we not to have known 
it in time.” 

Men, women and children now set up a series 
of howls which echoed far around, and startled 
the wild birds from their nests; and, soariny in 
circles above their heads, they screamed to view 
the fanatical peasants brandishing sticks and 
stones, with furious gesticulations, though yet 
uncertain what to do, or where to look for a vic- 
tim to appease the Divine wrath as well as tley 
could. 

Suddenly some one cried out : 

“Pesky, the idiot!” 

“ Where, and what of him?” asked thie others, 
eagerly. 

“Did we not see him yesterday, walking with 
the stranger ?” 

“ Yes, yes!’’ cried several. 

“And is he not a thief as well as a fool! What 
more likely than that he killed the old man ?” 

“Most true! Let us seek him. The fool 
shall die!’ 

Acting upon this blind and savage conclusion, 
with wild hootings the fierce crowd ran into the 
forest, where stood a sort of hut, which had been 
fashioned by the hands of Pesky himself, of 
branches torn by the storms from the trees, and 
placed across a deep opening in a rock. It was 
a gloomy den for the dwelling of a human being, 
but the idiot’s cunning had made it impervious to 
the weather, and to him it was a palace. 

Though his unpleasant tricks and grimaces, 
petty thefts and sometimes ferocious temper made 
him an aversion to the people of Klava, he ob- 
tained sufficient trifling employments from them 





to gain him apparel and subsistence, and his lit- 
tle deling’ were g lly overlooked ; but 
now, the uncommon atrocity of murder had been 
perpetrated, and the peasants sought him, with 
no merciful spirit. 

“This is the den of the dog!” they shouted, 
surrounding it. ‘ Enter, some, and seize him.” 

Several entered the place, dimly illumined by 
a fir torch, but it appeared to be empty and they 
issued forth disappointed, when the sudden bark- 
ing of a dog was heard within, and the low voice 
of a man, bidding him down and be quiet. 

‘* He is thero—that is his voice!’ Re entering 
instantly they found the object of their search, 
nestled high up in a fissure of the rock, and half- 
covered with dead leaves—-the head of his dog, 
with glittering eyes, peering out by his side. 

“Mercy, mercy! I didn’t kill him!” exclaim- 
ed the terrified Pesky, coming down at their bid- 
ding and passively submitting to their rough 
clutch as they bore him forth from his sylvan 
hiding place. 

“ Wretch!” exclaimed his captors, with a tor- 
rent of imprecations, as they dragged the shrink- 
ing wretch to the spot where the corpse of the old 
man still lay; ‘how else did you know that he 
had been slain? Answer quickly, for your own 
time on earth is short !’” 

“I saw him dead before the moon waned,” 
said Pesky, his trembling, emaciated frame and 
cadaverous countenance looking the very picture 
of guilty horror. ‘Then I ran to the woods for 





fear.” 
“For fear of what, villain?” said his captors, 
now loathing his th app more than 





ever, and shaking him rudely, while he stared 
appalled at the body befure him, and his faithful 
dog looked piteuusly up and whined in sympathy. 

“ Kor fear—for fear that—you would kill me, 

JO. f 
we Had you been innocent, fool, you would 
have felt uo fear. You know—confess it! that 
you killed him to rob him.” 

“OQ, no, no!’’ faltered Pesky. “I know I 
have thieved before; but little things, only little 
things; und only from children or women crea- 
tures; and not much, not much! ButI never 
stole from a man.” 

“If you didn’t, it was because you had sense 
enough tv know that a man would knock your 
brains out, if you had any—miserable! And 
now what have you done? Look! murdered the 
helpless old man.” 

The speaker seized the wrist of the idiot and 
pointed the hand towards the body. 

“ What's this!’ he suddenly asked, M4 
upon the extended hand of Pesky, a silver ring, 
ornamented with u cross. ‘ Where did you get 
that, thief!” 

“He gave it to me. It’s mine, it’s mine! 
He gave it to me, don’t take it !”” screamed Pesky, 
struggling ineffectually to retain the ring which 
was taken from his finger. “He gave it to me 
for some crusts of bread and told me to worship 
it—and I did, it is so pretty.” 

“Liar !”’? shouted the exasperated mob, at this 
evidence of guilt and hypocrisy. ‘“ You have 
not wit enough to conceal your crime. This 
proves youto be guilty. A rope—arope! Let’s 
drag him to be shrived and then we’ll stone him 
to death.” 

A rope was brought and noosed about his 
neck while he plead for life, upon his knees, the 
big tears coursing down his haggard face, and 
his gaunt dog, true to him in his dire emergency, 
licking them affectionately off. 

““O, let me have life, it isn’t much, but let me 
have it. It will do no hurt to you.” 

“ It has done, already, miscreant !”” 

“ But I didn’t kill him. And if I did, he is 
gone, now, and killing me will not bring him 
back. And then he was an old man, and not 
much life in him. He would have died soon. 
O, let me live. If not for me, for my poor dog, 
Dosky. Who will take care of Dosky when I 
am dead? No one to give him a bone!” 

And yearning towards his dog, which was the 
only thing on earth that loved him, Pesky, though 
the rope was round his own neck, clung to thai 
of his dog, and fondly bowed his head upon him. 

“He will want no more bones! He shall 
worry our sheep and cattle no more. You shall 
die together!” was the harsh retort; “for have 
you nos, worthless, brought the curse upon us ? 
Thou more tiend than fool!. The saints will 
make us pay tle penalty of your sin.” 

But with what cloquence his shattered brain 
was master of, the idiot, with clasped hands, still 
implored for life. 

“ But it is bright to live, O, let me! Pleasant 
to walk in, the forest, and sleep by the streams, 
and feed the birds with berries. Let me, let me! 
I will never come from the woods again to plague 
you. You shall never see me more. Give me 
the beautiful ring now, and lec me yo—and my 
dog, Dosky. We will hide far, far among the 
woods, and never fear the wolves; and live on 
the things that grow in the ground ; and be hap- 
py with the sun and the clouds and the trees— 
mercy, mercy !” 

He bad started to his feet, while he invoked 
their clemency, aud had so moved them by his 
fervor that for afew moments they let go the rope 
by which they held him ; aud with the last words 
he suddeniy bounded from their midst, under the 
impulse of a momentury hope to escape, and 
Dosky gave a joyful barkh—but he was imme- 





diately re captured, and u> he felt the rope once 
more tightly pulled, he feil frinting with despair, 
by the side of the murdered man. 

“Pity he should die without being shrived, 
even though he is a witless:”’ said some. “ Let 
us away to the priest’s. To Klanderi’s we wiil 
bear them !”’ 

So saying, they formed rade litters of branches, 
and the corpse and the idiot were carried away 
and laid down in front of the cottage of Klanderi. 

“ You are the just man! save me!” was the 
piercing cry of the prisoner, as darting from the 
litter, the halter still about his bony neck, he fell 
at the feet of the advancing form of the priest. 

“ What is it you would do with him, my chil- 
dren ?”’ inquired Klanderi, looking compassion- 
ately upon the wretch who clung to his garments 
and was kissing his feet. 

“ We would have you shrive him, holy father, 





and then stone him to death for the murder of 





this stranger,”’ was the reverential reply, and the 
people pointed to the corpse. 

“‘The man is innocent, set him free,’’ said 
Klanderi, to the astonishment of all, stooping and 
raising the idiot from the ground and casting off 
the rope. 

Pesky opened his eyes with a wild stare of 
amazement. Life had been given tohim. He 
looked at Klanderi for a moment, as if he was a 
god, and then, with a cry of “The just man! 
The just man!” he rushed towards the forest 
with the speed of light, followed by his dog. 

It was now that the throng for the first time 
remarked an unusual pallor on the features of 
their revered instructor; and wondering at what 
they had seen and heard, they were confident 
that some strange revelation was about to be 
made, and listened breathlessly. 

“‘ My children,” said Klanderi, in an agitated 
voice, “I have told you, long ere this, that were 
a murder committed in Klava, by one of you, the 
saints would avenge it upon you, and happily 1 for 
your peace, I have just p d the 
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To CORRES PON DENTS. 


‘ An ADMIRER OF TRUTH AND Reaper or Tus Frac.”—We 
cannot at this moment reca!l! the sources of the ptate- 
ment with regard to Jue Smith's bible. J. 0. Noyes 
(National Magazine for May) repeats it in substance, as 
follows: ‘‘ Tre truth of the matter is, that the book of 


| pecuhity furnish a correct basis. 


_ Presidential election. 


Mormon was written as a reiigious romance in the old | 


Eogtich phraseology, by an invalided clergyman of 
Cherry Valley. Joseph Smith, by some fortunate 
means, obtained possession of the same, and put it 
forth to the world asthe Mormon Ribie, purporting to 
be an abridgment of the record of the people of Nephi, 

which are a remnant of the house of Israel, written to 
the Samanites, and also to Jew and Gentile, by way of 





of suchacrime. See to it, in the future, that 
your hands be kept stainless, when the lips of 
Klanderi can speak no more. But a man has 
been slain among you, though you did it not, 
and your just hearts revolt at the bloody mys- 
tery. Be not appalled, O my children, whom I 
have so loved to teach the way to virtue and eter- 
nal life, when I tell you that the hands I now 
raise for the last time in benediction over you, 
were reddened this morning with murder! This 
man was my brother, and I slew him !” 

A murmur of astonishment and horror was 
heard throughout the crowd, and Klanderi, now 
standing close to the body of the dead, con- 
tinued : 

“ Listen, people of Klava! who have deemed 
me incapable of sin, and then do with me as you 
will. The gory clay before you was my brother, 
Asaldof. Birth, fortune and superiority to me 
in years were his, and under the favor of the Czar 
he was made a judge, and deemed an ornament 
of the magistracy. We were children of the 
same mother, by different husbands, else, though 
nature commits wild freaks in forming her char- 
acters in a family, we could never have been so 
widely different in our dispositions. He was 
harsh, cruel and unbending,—und worse than 
that. I was marricd. A beauteous wife as ever 
put the rose and the lily to shame by her cheeks, 
or the sunny heaven by the glory of her eyes, was 
mine. We parted for a time, I on a distant 
journey. Nearly a yearelapsed. With rapture 
I hailed the hour when I could return, and the 
return was swift—but what did I[ tind? My 
house empty and desolate! The grave of my 
wife! And the story of her death was coupled 
with a narrative of wrong suffered at his foul 
hauds, which made my blood curdle in my heart. 
He had brought her to shame, perforce, and then 
ordered her to banishment, to escape the daily 
rebuke of her heart-broken aspect, as she trav- 
ersed the town, a maniac. She had died on our 
threshold, while in the act of departing, and the 
popular fury had compviled him to flight. Ypon 
her grave 1 knelt and registered an oath in hea- 
ven, that no new love, nv lapse of time, sick- 
ness nor cares, nor his most abject penitence, 
should interpose a barrier between my avenging 
steel and his polluted heart, whenever I should 
tind him. With this mental reservation, I took 
holy orders. In time Icame here, weary of look- 
ing for—shall I call him so—my brother! Yes- 
terday I saw him in Klava! He was parleying 
with the idiot, and spoke devoutly to him and 
handed him a cross. He knew me not, but I 
kuew him, through the disguise which twenty 
years of anguish seemed to have ploughed in his 
features—now cold in death before me. I knew 
the destroyer, and ‘ Not now, not now!’ I said, 
as I felt my hand creeping towards my weapon. 
He walked to the fool’s hut, reposed there, came 
forth while the moon was up, and stepped upon 
the sward alone. The bright sphere smiled on 
the otfered sacritice. While yet he turned his 
haggard face to hers, I smote him to the heart, 
und in his expiring throes announced the ven- 
geance of his brother. 

“«Thanks!’ said he, faintly, ‘for now my 
spirit may rest in peace.’ 

“*And so shall hers, henceforth,’ cried I, 
‘though avenged by the knife of a fratricide.’ 

“With staring eyes, he died, as though she 
were there in that parting hour to fill his soul 
with horror. Enough! Ihave confessed. What 
say ye tothe deed ?” 

His expectation to be seized was disappointed. 
None advanced. Sorrow and surprise were on 
all faces, and all eyes were downcast. 

“Adieu forever!” said Klanderi, waving his 
had sadly, and departing slowly for the forest, in 
whose tnuzes his form was soon lost. 

The corpse was borne away and the throng 
separated, wondering and grieving as they 
went, 

Klanderi was seen no more in life. The idiot, 
Pesky, however, was for several days afterwards 
observed loitering in the village, and it was be- 
lieved that he bore food to the absent priest in 
some secret place—but none soaght him ont. 





One morning, however, at sunrise, a strange 
group were seen beside the crucifix, which still 
stood before the late abode of Klanderi. 

The priest was found kneeling there, his arms 
enciasping and his dead cold lips kissing it, while 
on either side of him were Pesky, mourning bit- 
terly for his preserver, and his half-starved 
dog. 

“The just man died of cold!’ muttered the 
idiot, in tones of self-reproach. ‘I did not go to 
him for three days, it was so cold—and so he 
starved and perished. Q, kill me not for it!’ he 
cried. 

The poor fool was removed by the people, who 
prepared for the decent burial of Klanderi, and 
one among them said : 

“ it was not the condition of the body, but the 
sorrowing soul that killed him. May the sacred 
saints who knew his virtues and witnessed all his 
anguish, intercede with God for him and plead 
them in atonement.” 

And so they buried their priest, for years pray- 
ing for his forgiveness while they profited by his 
teachings. 





c , aod also by the spirit of prophecy and 
revelation.” 
W. E. C., Franklinville —Spiers’s French-Euglish, Eng- 


lish-French Dictionary is the best with which we are | 


acquainted. 


Reapee.—The * Knight of the Silver Cross’? was pub- | 


lished in *‘ The Flag of our Union ” some years tince 
A. T. T.—Communications for the press should be writ- 


cessary to divide them among the compositors. MSS. 
should be properly punctuated; the rules for punctua- 
tion are very simple, and may be readily mastered in a 
few hours’ study. 

Dickson CotteGs.— Commodore Hull and General Hull 
were not related to each other. 

M. G.+ The difficulty of recalling a train of thought is 
one of the of insanity. 

Miss L. S., Medford.—Johnston's Chemistry of Common 
Life. You will find it stated there that # thin current 
of air passing over the leaves of au actively growing 
plant, is almost immediately deprived by them of the 
carbonic acid it cou 

J. G, C.—We rece ive so many communications that a de- 
lay in the publication of an article is no proof of a 
rejection. yours, however. is _Tespectfull declined, 
from the fi of its t is evident 
that you have never studied the Jaws of metrical com 
position. 

A. F., Salem —We shall not insert matrimonial advertise- 
ments in these pages. They are never genuine, and are 
disgustingly foolish. We cannot spare room for such 
nonrense 

A Lavy Reapsr.—Patchouly is obtained from an otto 
contained in the leaves and stems of an herb that grows 
abundantly in India and China, and closely resembles 
our common garden sage. 

Enainger.—From carefal observation it has been decided 
that tne mean height of the Atiantic and Pacific oceans 
is the same. 
ody Madison, Wis.—Amber is found in many countries, 
is ‘particularly abundant on the shores of the Baltic, 
but is also found in Sicily, ‘th Indian Seas, China, Si- 
cena North America, Madagascar, and some other 








places. 

Senceaxt 8.—In the peninsular war Gen. Crawford with 
his light brigade marched sixty-two miles in twenty-six 
hours. Lord Lake’s cavalry galloped seventy-two miles 
in the same space of time. 





THE GREAT WEST. 

The law of progress, by which the centre of 
wealth, energy and empire moves steadily from 
the orient to the occident, seems to be immutable. 
It is no fanciful theory, but a fixed law of civili- 
zation. From the cradle of the race, the Cau- 
casian has ever moved westward, founding new 
republics and empires, and leaving gigantic foot- 
prints in a belt around the globe. At times, the 
“star of empire” has appeared to be stationary, 
but its rapid motion in its orbit has been only 

hecked, not retrograded. Fora season it stood 
still, another “ star of the east,’’ over our Atlantic 
seaboard, but its normal course has been resumed, 
and its brightness is illuminating all the western 
firmament. 

The Great West! what shadowy visions of 
glory do these words call up in the minds of the 
people of the East! Visions surpassed in magnifi- 
cence hy the reality that dawns upon those of us 
who follow the western trail, and examine for 
themselves the development of the great region 
thus designated. To us, this section of the 
country is particularly interesting, because the 
West, the great West, is undeniably the child of 
the East. The wealth and the life-blood of the 
East have been poured out like water in the lap 
of the West; Eastern capital has opened the 
great channels of trausportation, Eastern expe- 
rience aud skill have perfected them, and Eastern 
perseverance and tact have managed them and 
successfully conducted the great commercial en- 
terprises that have developed the resources of the 
land of promise. ‘The West is the home of the 
children of the ‘old folks’ around the New 
England hearthstones. There are few families 
but that have some member of it in the openings 
of Michigan, or on the prairies of Illinois, or in 
the still more distant regions of the upper valley 
of the Mississippi, now called the Far West. 
These distant sections are therefore bound in 
strong and mostinteresting ties. No dissolution 
of a union can possibly sunder the bonds that 
connect East and West.” 

The present year bids fair to be distinguished 
by the prodigious volume of the tide of immi- 
gration to the West. Among the reasons for 
this, are the establistiment of the Western rail- 
roads. The extraordinary fertility of the land in 
all the borders of the Mississippi Valley, is a 
world-wide fact, known from the earliest history 
of the country; but the difficulty in the way has 
been the distance of this land from the Atlantic, 
and the markets to which its products must be 
carried. De Witt Clinton conceived the great 
thought of making the New York canal as an 
outlet to the natural carrying thoroughfare of 
the lakes, and it opened Ohio, and the other parts 
of the West, to a slow process of settlement ; but 
the canal, and steamboating on the lakes, were 
not equal to the demand of this fast age, and 
accordingly the iron road has been laid alongside 
the canal, and along the shore of the lakes, leap- 
ing the very water courses. The whole West 
was thus opened up to facilities of improvement. 
The people of the older States now know what 
the Westis. And they have discovered that this 
is the country to which they must look for their 
supply of bread. The Eastern farmers find ita 
hard matter to live. Hard work is their guardian 
genius. The field for enterprise and money- 
making is the West. Capital is therefore flowing 
thither, seeking investments in lands, cities, and 
railroad stock, all of which pay better than any- 
where else. Hence the influx of Yankees, who 
always gather where gold is to be won. 

But without dealing in “ glittering general- 
ities,” let us set down a few calculation figures, 
compiled from an authentic source, showing, in 
the first place, the present estimated population 
of the Great West, and in the second, its political 
weight and importance in the confederacy. 

The vote cast at the Presidential election will 





| West, which, fifty six years ago, had only one- 
. | * . 
ten on one side of the leaf only, as it is frequently ne- | fortieth of the population of the New England 


| States and New York, have now three times that 





By a compar- 
| ison of the votes cast in the States where the j 
amount of the population is known, with the 
| number of the population, it has been demon- 
strated that only one out of six, or one-sixth of 
the population of the free States, voted at the 


If we then multiply the 
vote of any Eastern or Western State by the 
number six, we shall have a very correct state. 
ment of the population in that State, as near as 
it can be ascertained by any other process, By 
this rule, we know that the population of the 
seven Eastern States, including New York, is 
6,097,000. The population of the six North- 
Western States, computed in the same way, is 
7,177,356 —giving a plurality to the North West. 
ern States of 1,080,356—or one-sixth of one in 
the ascedency. To the population of the West- 
ern States, there should properly be added that 
of Minnesota. This is estimated at 200,000— 
which will give the total population of the section 
“known and described’ as the North-West, 
7,377,356. At the same time, the population of 
New York is 3,584,000 ; and that of all the New 
England States, the Father of States themselves, 
is only 2,513,000, ‘The six States of the North. 


of the New England States alone 

In 1850, the population of the North Western 
States was a little less than oue fifth of the total 
population of the United States. At the present 
time, they must contain more than one quarter of 
all the population of the Union! 

The ratio of increase for the first decade, from 
1800 to 1810, for the Eastern States, was thirty- 
three per cent. The ratio of the Western terri- 
tory for the same time, was four hundred and 
thirty-three per cent. For the period of six 
years, from 1850 to the election of President in 
1856, the rate of increase in the Eustern States, 
was about five per cent. The ratio of increase 
in the Western States was fifty-two per cent. 





Under the apportionment made on the census 
of 1830, the Eastern States, including New York, 
had 78 representatives in Congress; the North- 
West had 30. Inthe present Congress, on the 
apportionment of the census of 1850, the East- 
ern States have 62, and the North-Western States 
50. At this time, the Eastern States have in 
Congress one-fifth more power than the North- 
Western States. 

Under an apportionment made upon the pop- 
ulation as it now is, the Eastern States would 
have 64 representatives, and the North-Western 
States 75, without including Minnesota. This 
would give to this Western section a majority of 
11 representatives. This ratio of increase will 
continue until 1860, when, unquestionably, the 
political power of the North-Western States will | 
overbalance the Eastern States by at least one | 
third. It will have, in proportion to other sec- 
tions, in the Congress under the new apportion- — | 
ment, twice the number of votes that it has in | 
the present. { 

The increase of the public and private wealth 
of the West almost exceeds belief, and it is not 
alone in material wealth that this vast region bas =| 
progressed—the institutions and refinements of | 
the East have been transplanted tward, . 
arts have there found a home, and all that ren- 
ders life agreeable may there be met with in a 
society well-balanced, well organized, and most 
healthfully constituted. The growth and great- 
ness of the West is the marvel of the age. 





GREAT FEMALE TRAVELLER, 
Madame Pfeiffer, the subject of this notice, | 
was born in the year 1797. From her early in- | 
fancy, she displayed a determination of tharacter 
that nothing was able to subdue, and which de 
veloped itself with her increasing years. She 
informs us, in the preface to her first work, of the 
intense desire for travel! she experienced during 
her childhood, but which circumstances pre- 
vented her from indulging. In 1820, she mar- 
ried Dr. J. Pfeiffer, of Lemberg. By this union 
she had two sons, one of whom followed the 
musical profession, and studied under the great 
Mendelssohn, and the other became a merchant, 
On the death of her husband, the desires of her 
youth were renewed in all their vigor, and she 
thought that having fulfilled her daty to her 
family, in bringing them up and establishing 
them in life, she was not acting contrary to her 
duty in following the bent of her inclinations. 
She knew that dangers, difficulties, and even | 
death, might befall her, but should any of these ' 
happen to her, during her travels, she would 
thank God for the sweet hours she passed in be- 
holding the wonders of His creation; and she 
begs her readers not to impute to her in her 
travels a desire for notoriety alone, nor to judge 
her by the common opinion that such a life is not 
befitting a woman. 

When she had, by several years of strict econ- 
omy, amassed a suflicient sum, she sct off upon 
her first pilgrimage to Jerusalem and the Holy 
Land, “ for,” says she, “I always felt the most 
intense longing to tread the spot rendered so 
holy by the footsteps of our Redeemer.” She 
returned safe, filled with delight at her success, 
and published her first work, entitled, “ The 
Travels of a Vienna Lady to the Holy Land,” « 
work of great interest, and bearing the impress 
of truth in every line. The experience Ida 
Pfeiffer gained—tiiat, blessed with a robust con- 
stitution, limited means need not prevent her 
from undertaking still greater travels—made her | 
form the resolution of visiting «cenes of a totally | 
different character; and accordingly we find her 
publishing her travels in the extreme north of 
Europe, Ireland, Norway, Sweden and Denmark. | 
These interesting travels were published in 
Pesth, in 1846. 

Ida Pfeiffer had seen the East, and the waters 
of the Geysers of Iceland had bubbled at her 
feet ; she now entertained the project of making 
a voyage round the world. This she performed | 
in the years 1846 and 1848. Shequitted Vieona | 
the Ist of May, 1846, and landed, after a stormy =| 
passage, at Rio de Janeiro, on the 18th Septem- 4 
ber of the same year. After travelling through 
the Brazils, Ida went row:.d ( ape Horn, travelled 
through Chili, visited Otaheite, set sail for China, 











































and then went to India. Thence she went 
the Tigris, to visit the interesting ruins of Ba 
loa and Nineveh, then wandering through Ko 
distan and Persia, passed the Caucasus, « 
travelled through the south of Russia; thence: 
Consiantinople, and throagh Greece hon 
When we remember the dangerous regions 
d, we are ished at the intrepidity 
@ woman travelling alone, amidst the most sava 
tribes on the face of the earth, passing from coun: 
to country, and from tribe to tribe, braving dang: 
fatigue, hunger and thirst; and it is indeed 
possible to withhold our admiration from « 
lady who could undergo all these trials « 
hardships, and display a courage that very { 
of the opposite sex can boast of. We can pa 
to our imagination the mild, defenceless, uy 
saming woman, pationtly and hopefully wend: 
her way through savage hordes—amongst ( 
nese, Malays, Hindoos ; amongst Persians, An 
Khoords, Tureowans, Bedouins and Tur 
unharmed—taking shelter beneath the lo 
tents of the women, partaking of their han 
fare, making trifling presenta to the child 
busying herself in their household affairs, 
teaching them many litte useful arta, The w 
men allowed the harmless woman to go in «# 
out amongst them, from tribe to tribe, from 
to tent, with her staff in her hand, free fr 
injury and insult—her very helplessness bei: 
her best protection, and her mght to partake \ 





their simple hospitality. She tells us how s), 


heard, in a distant land, of the disturbances th 
were taking place in Vienna, and of the anxi 
they gave rise to within her, in a far off lar 


separated from all she held dear on earth—bh. 


tardily the hours dragged on with her, and h 
slowly the ship seemed to sail which was bear: 
her buck to her native land. When she arrive 
she happily had no loss to mourn, and in the 
of meeting her family, all the cares and anga: 
she felt in their absence were forgotten. 

Her love of travel was not quenched, 
searcely had she given to the world an acco. 
of these travels, than she planned oat anoth 
and on the 22nd of May, 1851, she arrived 
London and took her passage on board a ver 
that was starting that very day, and on the 1! 
of Aagust reached the Cape of Good Hope. + 
was obliged to relinquish her intended jour: 
into the interior on account of the expense, a: 
therefore took ship again for Singapore, in or’ 
to visit the islands of the Indian Archipelag: 
after this, she went to Sarawak, in Borneo, ther 
through the dang country of the Dayake 
the Dutch possessions in the interior and on : 
west island. This may be considered the m 
interesting of all her travels, if we look at : 
people among whom she passed, and who | 








almost unknown, to Europeans, except 
pirates. 
After visiting the Mol , she d 





ing to Australia, but her means would not i 
mit. She therefore sailed to California. 
has travelled more than any of the celebra: 
men of the middle ages, or indeed of the pres: 
for she has not only visited the continents 
Europe, Asia and Africa, bat America and P: 
nesia; she has traversed over 180,000 miles . 
water, and 18,000 by land. 
POSITION IN SLEEPING 

It is better to go to sleep on the right side, : 
then the stomach is very much in the position 
a bottle turned upside down, and the contents 
aided in passing out by gravitation. If one g¢- 
to sleep on the left side, the operation of emp: 
ing the st h of its is more like dr« 
ing water from a well. After going to sleep, 
the body take its own position. If you sleep 
your back, especially soon after a hearty m: 
the weight of the digestive organs, and that 
the food, resting on the great vein of the bo: 
near the back bone, compresses it, and arr: 
the flow of the blood more or less. If the ar: 
is partial, the sleep is disturbed, and there 
unpleasant dreams. If the meal has been rec: 
or hearty, the arrest is more decided, and the 
rious sensations, such as falling over « precipi . 
or the pursuit of a wild beast, or other impend | 
danger, and the desperate effort to get rid of 
arouses us; that sends on the stagnating blo: 
and we wake in a fright, or trembling, or ): 
spiration, or feeling of exhaustion, accordin; 
the degree of stagnation and the length » 
strength of the effort made to escape the dany: 

Ticut Boors —We are sure no one ne: 
wish bis enemy a worse evil than tight boo 
Those who have a mania for wearing them, |i 
through life from the cradle to the grave, w 
upon the ground as if they were afraid of : 
earth caving in beweath them, and throughow 
whole existence, scarcely know what it is to t 
4 step in life without a twinge of torture. 

_ ¢ woe o---——-—~- 

Lavine « IN 1 Ponee, —A young gentleman fr 
London lately visited Paris with six thous 
pounds, and asked his banker how long that « 
would last him. “Why,” said the banker, 
you visit the gaming table, it will last you th 
days; if you do not, it will last you six week» 

A Lapy ov Letrexns—The Postmaster ( 
eral has appointed Mrs. Harriet Hodges p 
mistress at Norton, Mass., to fill the vacancy 
casioned by the death of her husband, } 
Hodges, Esq 








eer * 

Hearprrany Gueatexes.— Young Ed. 
Booth certainly inberits the bistrionic talent 
his father. He has been brilliantly successfu 
some of the most ardaous characters in 
range of the drama. 

“mon 

Wuattwo wean Homn.—The people of Pr 
incetown have been amusing themselves + 
chasing fin-back whales ia their harbor. Thi 
enough to raise the ghost of Long Tom Coffin 

-—-— * 

Sune. ur-—The New York landlords of 6 
Claas hotels, according to the Mirror, are rais 
the price of board to three dollars « bee 4 

cenepegiaaneinee 

New Gus Hatt.—The new city hall 
New York will cost « couple of millions. 1 
fam ought to build « palatial strectare. 
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probably furnish a correct basis. By a compar- 





ison of the votes cast in the States where the 
amount of the population is known, with the 
number of the population, it has been demon- 


| strated that only one out of six, or one-sixth of 
| the population of the free States, voted at the 





Presidential election. If we then multiply the 
vote of any Eastern or Western State by the 
number six, we shall have a very correct state- 
ment of the population in that State, as near as 
it can be ascertained by any other process. By 
this rule, we know that the population of the 
seven Eastern States, including New York, is 
6,097,000. The population of the six North- 
Western States, computed in the same way, is 
7,177,356 —giving a plurality to the North West- 
ern States of 1,080,356—or one-sixth of one in 
the ascendency. To the population of the West- 
ern States, there should properly be added that 
of Minnesota. This is estimated at 200,000— 
which will give the total population of the section 
“known and described” as the North-West, 
7,377,356. At the same time, the population of 
New York is 3,584,000 ; and that of all the New 
England States, the Father of States themselves, 
is only 2,513,000. The six States of the North- 


| West, which, fifty six years ago, had only one- 


fortieth of the population of the New England 
States and New York, have now three times that 
of the New England States alone. 

In 1850, the population of the North Western 
States was a little less than one-fifth of the total 
population of the United States. At the present 
time, they must contain more than one quarter of 
all the population of the Union! 

The ratio of increase for the first decade, from 
1800 to 1810, for the Eastern States, was thirty- 
three per cent. The ratio of the Western terri- 
tory for the same time, was four hundred and 
thirty-three per cent. For the period of six 
years, from 1850 to the election of President in 
1856, the rate of increase in the Eustern States, 
was about five per cent. The ratio of increase 
in the Western States was fifty-two per cent. 


Under the apportionment made on the census 
of 1830, the Eastern States, including New York, 
had 78 representatives in Congress; the North- 
West had 30. Inthe present Congress, on the 
apportionment of the census of 1850, the East- 
orn States have 62, and the North-Western States 
50. At this time, the Eastern States have in 
Congress one-fifth more power than the North- 
Western States. 

Under an apportionment made upon the pop- 
ulation as it now is, the Eastern States would 
have 64 representatives, and the North-Western 
States 75, without including Minnesota. This 
would give to this Western section a majority of 
11 representatives. This ratio of increase will 
continue until 1860, when, unquestionably, the 
political power of the North-Western States will 
overbalance the Eastern States by at least one- 
third. It will have, in proportion to other sec- 
tions, in the Congress under the new apportion- 
ment, twice the number of votes that it has in 
the present. 

The increase of the public and private wealth 
of the West almost exceeds belief, and it is not 
alone in material wealth that this vast region bas 
progressed—the institutions and refinements of 
the East have been transplanted westward, the , 
arts have there found a home, and all that ren- 
ders life agreeable may there be met with in a 
society well-balanced, well organized, and most 
healthfully constituted. The growth and great- 
ness of the West is the marvel of the age. 





GREAT FEMALE TRAVELLER, 

Madame Pfeiffer, the subject of this notice, 
was born in the year 1797. From her early in- 
fancy, she displayed a determination of Character 
that nothing was able to subdue, and which de- 
veloped itself with her increasing years. She 
informs us, in the preface to her first work, of the 
intense desire for travel she experienced during 
her childhood, but which circumstances pre- 
vented her from indulging. In 1820, she mar- 
ried Dr. J. Pfeiffer, of Lemberg. By this union 
she had two sons, one of whom followed the 
musical profession, and studied under the great 
Mendelssohn, and the other became a merchant. 
On the death of her husband, the desires of her 
youth were renewed in all their vigor, and she 
thought that having tultilled her daty to her 
family, in bringing them up and establishing 
them in life, she was not acting contrary to her 
duty in following the bent of her inclinations. 
She knew that dangers, difficulties, and even 
death, might befall her, bat should any of these 
happen to her, during her travels, she would 
thank God for the sweet hours she passed in be- 
holding the wonders of His creation; and she 
begs her readers not to impute to her in her 
travels a desire for notoriety alone, nor to judge 
her by the common opinion that such a life is not 
befitting a woman. 

When she had, by several years of strict econ- 
omy, amassed a suflicient sum, she set off upon 
her first pilgrimage to Jerusalem and the Holy 
Land, “ for,” says she, “I always felt the most 
intense longing to tread the spot rendered so 
holy by the footsteps of our Redeemer.” She 
returned safe, filled with delight at her success, 
and published her first work, entitled, “The 
Travels of a Vienna Lady to the Holy Land,” a 
work of great interest, and bearing the impress 
of truth in every line. The experience Ida 
Pfeiffer gained—that, blessed with a robust con- 
stitution, limited means need not prevent her 
from undertaking still greater travels—made her 
form the resolution of visiting scenes of a totally 
different character; and accordingly we find her 
publishing her travels in the extreme north of 
Europe, Ireland, Norway, Sweden and Denmark. 
These interesting travels were published in 
Pesth, in 1846. 

Ida Pfeiffer had seen the East, and the waters 
of the Geysers of Iceland had bubbled at her 
feet ; she now entertained the project of making 
a voyage round the world. This she performed 
in the years 1846 and 1848. She quitted Vienna 
the lst of May, 1846, and landed, after a stormy 
passage, at Rio de Janeiro, on the 18th Septem- 
ber of the same year. After travelling through 
the Brazils, Ida went row:d Cape Horn, travelled 











through Chili, visited Otaheite, set sail for China, 
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and then went to India. Thence she went up | 
the Tigris, to visit the interesting ruins of Baby- 
Jon and Nineveh, then wandering through Koor- | 
distan and Persia, passed the Caucasus, and | 
travelled through the south of Russia; thence to 
Constantinople, and through Greece home. 
When we r ber the dang regions she 
t d, we are ished at the intrepidity of 
a woman travelling alone, amidst the most savage 
tribes on the face of the earth, passing from country 
to country,and from tribe to tribe, braving dangers, 
fatigue, hunger and thirst; and it is indeed im- 
possible to withhold our admiration from the 
lady who could undergo all these trials and 
hardships, and display a courage that very few 
of the opposite sex can boast of. We can paint 
to our imagination the mild, defenceless, unas- 
suming woman, patiently and hopefully wending 
her way through savage hordes—amongst Chi- 
nese, Malays, Hindoos ; amongst Persians, Arabs, 
Khoords, Tureomans, Bedouins and Turks, 
unharmed—taking shelter beneath the lowly 
tents of the women, partaking of their humble 
fare, making trifling p to the children, 
busying herself in their household affairs, and 
teaching them many little useful arts. The wild 
men allowed the harmless woman to go in and 
out amongst them, from tribe to tribe, from tent 
to tent, with her staff in her hand, free from 
injury and insult—her very helplessness being 
her best protection, and her right to partake of 
their simple hospitality. She tells us how she 
heard, in a distant land, of the disturbances that 
were taking place in Vienna, and of the anxiety 
they gave rise to within her, in a far off land, 
separated from all she held dear on earth—how 
tardily the hours dragged on with her, and how 
slowly the ship seemed to sail which was bearing 
her buck to her native land. When she arrived, 
she happily had no loss to mourn, and in the joy 
of meeting her family, all the cares and anguish 
she felt in their absence were forgotten. 

Her love of travel was not quenched, for 
scarcely had she given to the world an account 
of these travels, than she planned out another ; 
and on the 22nd of May, 1851, she arrived in 
London and took her passage on board a vessel 
that was starting that very day, and on the Lith 
of August reached the Cape of Good Hope. She 
was obliged to relinquish her i ded journey 
into the interior on account of the expense, and 
therefore took ship again for Singapore, in order 
to visit the islands of the Indian Archipelago ; 
after this, she went to Sarawak, in Borneo, thence 
through the dangerous country of the Dayaks, to 
the Dutch possessions in the interior and on the 
west island. This may be considered the most 
interesting of all her travels, if we look at the 
people among whom she passed, and who are 
almost unknown, to Europeans, except as 
Pirates. 

After visiting the Moluccas, she purposed go- 
ing to Australia, but her means would not per- 
mit. She therefore sailed to California. She 
has travelled more than any of the celebrated 
men of the middle ages, or indeed of the present, 
for she has not only visited the continents of 
Europe, Asia and Africa, but America and Poly- 
nesia; she has traversed over 180,000 miles by 
water, and 18,000 by land. 

POSITION IN SLEEPING 

It is better to go to sleep on the right side, for 
then the stomach is very much in the position of 
a bottle turned upside down, and the contents are 
aided in passing out by gravitation. If one goes 
to sleep on the left side, the operation of empty- 
ing the stomach of its contents is more like draw- 
ing water from a well. After going to sleep, let 
the body take its own position. If you sleep on 
your back, especially soon after a hearty meal, 
the weight of the digestive organs, and that of 
the food, resting on the great vein of the body, 
near the back bone, compresses it, and arrests 
the flow of the blood more or less. If the arrest 
is partial, the sleep is disturbed, and there are 
unpleasant dreams. If the meal has been recent 
or hearty, the arrest is more decided, and the va- 
rious sensations, such as falling over a precipice, 
or the pursuit of a wild beast, or other impending 
danger, and the desperate effort to get rid of it, 
arouses us; that sends on the stagnating blood, 
and we wake in a fright, or trembling, or per- 
spiration, or feeling of exhaustion, according to 
the degree of stagnation and the length and 
strength of the effort made to escape the danger. 

Tigut Boots —We are sure no one need 
wish his enemy a worse evil than tight boots. 
Those who have a mania for wearing them, limp 
through life from the cradle to the grave, tread 
upon the ground as if they were afraid of the 
earth caving in beneath them, and throughout a 
whole existence, scarcely know what it is to take 
a step in life without a twinge of torture. 


























Livixe 1x Paris.—A young gentleman from 
London lately visited Paris with six thousand 
pounds, and asked his banker how long that sum 
would last him. ‘ Why,” said the banker, “ if 
you visit the gaming table, it will last you three 
days ; if you do not, it will last you six weeks.” 
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A Lapy or Lerrers.—The Postmaster Gen- 
eral has appointed Mrs. Harriet Hodges post- 
mistress at Norton, Mass., to fill the vacancy oc- 
casioned by the death of her husband, Earl 
Hodges, Esq. 


Herepitary Greatness.— Young Edwin 
Booth certainly inherits the histrionic talent of 
his father. He has been brilliantly successful in 
Some of the most arduous characters in the 
range of the drama. 





Wuattxe near Home.—The people of Prov- 
incetown have been amusing themselves with 
chasing fin-back whales in their harbor. This is 
enough to raise the ghost of Long Tom Coffin. 
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Goixe up—The New York landlords of first- 
class hotels, according to the Mirror, are raising 
the price of board to three dollars a day. 








New City Haru.—The new city hall in 
New York will cost a couple of millions. That 





sum ought to build a palatial structare. 
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STATE OF MINNESOTA. 


The bill now before Congress, authorizing the | 


people of Minnesota to form a State Constitu- 


tion, will doubtless become a law. Full of hope H 


and promise, she will rapidly grow to be the 
worthy peer of the greatest and proudest of her 
sister States. The bill which has been reported 
assigns the boundaries of Mi , sets apart 
portions of the public domain for the support of 
schools and colleges, for the erection of public 





buildings, gives her anumber of salt springs, and | 


five per cent. of the proceeds of all public lands 
which shall be sold within the State. As the Ter- 
ritory of Minnesota is about four times as large 
as Ohio, Congress will very properly restrict the 
State to narrower limits. In soil, climate and 
scenery, Minnesota is one of the most attractive 
regions of the North-West. In 1849, when a 
territorial government was given to it, its popu- 
lation consisted (aside from wild, full-blood In- 
dians) for the most part of C ry 








EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 

Some writers deplore the assimilation of New 
York tastes and habits to those of Paris. 

Time is the most precious, yet the most brittle 
jewel that we have in our possession. 

The 25th anniversary for the support of the 
Warren Street Chapel was unusually interesting. 

The perfect skeleton of a woman was lately 
discovered at Gloucester, by persons digging. 

The accounts from the agricultural districts of 
France as to the crops are favorable. 

The trial trip of the ocean steamer Vanderbilt 
at New York was perfectly successful. 

Another revolutionary movement in Mexico 
has occurred, headed by Santa Anna’s partisans. 

Rev. Mrs. Antoinette Blackwell’s church at 
South Butler, N. Y., has been dissolved. 

Edward Everett’s eulogy on Washington, de- 
livered in St. Louis, yielded $1000. 

The people of Sweden are rejoicing over the 





and their families, and half, quarter, eighth, and 
sixteenth-breed Indians. These people still re- 
main in the territory, scattered over it in the vari- 
ous localities where the territorial organizations 
found them. They are described as a quiet, good 
people, attached to our flag and government, 
though deficient ir energy of character, as com- 
pared with the settlers who have since thronged 
to the territory. 

It is a fine, rich, undulating country, partly 
prairie and partly oak openings, intersected by 
numerous streams, and diversified wich countless 
fresh water lakes. These lakes are one of the 
most striking features of Minnesota scenery. 
They are the most numerous between the St. 
Croix and the Mississippi, but they also abound 
west of the latter river. The water is clear, 
cold, and rather shallow; the shores are lined 
with pebbles, or clean gravel, and on one side or 
the other are commonly skirted with a growth of 
timber. Many of these lakes are covered with 
wild rice, and alive with water fowl. Others 
pass into a tamarac swamp, filled with a forest 
of young tamaracs as thick as they can stand, 
and as straight as arrows. The water of the 
lake finds its way through this swamp into 
another basin, forming another lake, which in 
turn ends in a similar swamp, the waters forming 
one succession of lakes. 

Although a large portion of Minnesota con- 
sists of prairie, there are numerous broad belts of 
well-timbered land. Oak, hard maple, and black 
walnut abound in many parts, while within the 
limits of the Territory are some of the most ex- 
tensive and valuable pineries in the world. There 
are eighty miles of uninterrupted pine forest on 
the upper Mississippi itself. The St. Croix and 
its branches, the Rum River, and many other 
tributaries of the Mississippi, are thickly skirted 
with excellent pine timber, which will afford 
employment to armies of lumbermen till the 
middle of the next century. When we consider 
the vast prairie region below, we cannot doubt 
that the lamber of Minnesota is to be one of the 
chief sources of its wealth. The woodman’s 
axe already resounds through long hes of 


bolition of the Danish Sound dues. 

The Southern Cultivator thinks not one mar- 
riageable girl in twenty can make good coffee. 

The Pacific Railroad through Texas will be 
83 miles. It has a grant of 8,017,000 acres. 

A cod weighing fifty-eight pounds was lately 
caught off the eastern end of Nantucket. 

Texas is considered to be the best country in 
the world for raising cattle. 

The King of Barmah has sent out a mission- 
ary to the United States. To convert us? 

The Boston Times, established in 1836, has 
been merged in the Boston Herald. 

Rev. Dr. Bellows, of New York, gives good 
reasons for his sustaining the drama. 

The wheat fields of Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey promise a most abundant crop. 

Albert J. Wrightis now major-general of the 
First Division M. V. M. 

Immense amounts of money are spent for 
lager beer, almost unknown four years ago: 

Three millions of the ugly new cent-pieces 
have been coined at the mint. 

President Urquiza, of the Argentine Repub- 
lic, owns 300,000 cattle. 

There is a family of seven living in Virginia 
whose united ages amount to 526 years. 

There is a story afloat that Marshal Isaiah 
Rynders has been converted to spiritualism. 

Keep the body perfectly pure, as an indication 
of the purity of the soul within. 





OUR PAPER. 

The readers of “ The Flag of our Union” will 
excuse us for a little personal reference below. 
The constant receipt of such letters as we give a 
few samples of herewith, is a source of great 
pleasure to us, inciting us to renewed effort to 
keep our journal fully up to its original standard 
of excellence. We could publish columns of 
just such compliments, but a halfdozen will 
show the prevailing spirit : 


"i 2 r 

for our favorite journal, ‘‘ The Fiag of our Union,”’ per- 
mit me to thank you, in behalf of my wife and daugh- 
ters, for that important addition to your columns, the 
OT ife’s De bry 





forest, scores of busy saw-mills are already lo- 
cated at the water-falls with which the streams of 
the territory abound. 

This fine region has attractions for the visitor, 
as well as for the settler. To say nothing of the 
bracing air, the picturesque water-talls, the bold 
bluffs and charming landscapes, there is a great 
variety of game, from the prairie hen to the buf- 
falo bull—the rice swamps fatten endless flocks 
of wild ducks and wild geese—the streams, and 
especially the numerous lakes, abound with fish. 
The rapid growth of Minnesota ceases to excite 
surprise, when we eonsider the advantages she 
offers to the emigrant. When, on the day of her 
admission, we hail her as the youngest, we shall 
likewise look forward to the time—not distant— 
when she shall be one of the most important of 
the States of the Union. 

Musicat.—Russell & Richardson, No. 291 
Washington Street, Boston, have just published 
“The Family Circle Glee-Book,” a rich, charm- 
ing and valuable collection of songs, glees and 
choruses of the most popular pieces of the day. 
It may also be had of Mason Brothers, New York, 
and J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. We 
predict for this work great popularity, for it is pre- 
cisely fitted to the wants of every domestic circie. 

Fratrerinc Jupces.—It is said that the 
only class of men in the world who are not in 
the habit of disparaging their neighbors are 
the assessors of taxes ; for it is well known that 
they never “ underrate” anybody in the slightest 
degree. 








Baiovu’s Pictortat.—Any persons already 
subscribers to “ The Flag of our Union,” whether 
in a club or otherwise, who will enclose us $2, 
and mention at the same time that they are on 
the subscription list of the Flay, shall receive our 
illustrated weekly for a year. 





Acents Wantep—Wm. A. Kinsler, box 
1228, Philadelphia post-office, will answer any 
letter sent to him, containing a stamp to pay 
postage, concerning a most profitable agency to 
young and energetic men. 
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Inp1an Trovusies.—The Sioux in Mi 


Pp It is carefully read and 


[Letter from Peoria, Ill.] 

Mr. Eprror:—Enclosed find $2 for another year’s sub- 
scription to “‘ The Flag of our Union.” The departments 
you have introduced, lately, for the ‘‘ Housewife” and 
& er a ” have just doubled the value of your admirable 
weekly. 


preserved. 


[Letter from Springfield, Vt.] 

Mr. Battou:—The greatest pleasure of our home cir- 
cle is your agreeable * Flag of our Union.” You cannot 
think how much I am obliged to you for the “ Floral 
Department,” you have lately added to the paper. 
Mother, too, is overjoyed with the column of ‘‘ House- 
wife's” matters. 


{Letter from Holmesville, La.] 

Dear Mr. Battou:—You have sent but two copies of 
“The Flag of our Union” to our post-office, heretofore. 
In renewing our subscription, I send you eight pew 
hames, with the money. If the paper goes on improving 
as it has done, I can double this number before long. 
The new features of the ‘‘ Housewife’s Department,” 
“Curious Department,’ and ‘ Floral Department” are 
excellent. 





(Letter from West Union, N. Y.] 

M. M. Batiou:—Dear Sir,—I enclose my subscription 
for another year; this will be just ten years I have taken 
“The Flag of our Union” The introduction of those 
new departments of your paper has delighted our family 
circle. _ 
[Letter from Myrtle Springs, FI .} 
PuslisHer oF THE ‘* FLaa:’’—Dear Sir,—We look for 
progress in ‘“‘ The Flag of our Union,” because we expect 

ou to keep up with the times; but you do more—you 
Loop in advance of our expectations. It is the best fam- 
ily paper that comes into our State. Enclosed I send 
you $4, for the “ Fiag”’ and “ Pictorial” together. 
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Tue Mormons.—According to a wniter in the 
National Intelligencer, the strength of the Mor- 
mons is prodigious. He says they are 100,000 
strong in Utah, besides having 200,000 spies and 
agents scattered throughout the country, and 
being in close alliance with 300,000 Indians 
upon our western border. 

pt ho eee meee 

Queer Screrstiti0on.—In Sweden, ignorant 
people believe that the nobility and great men 
possess a power of turning themselves into wolves 
on Christmas night. We have known men, even 
in this country, make beasts of themselves on 
festive occasions. 





Tue Grave.—The Germans call a charch- 
yard “ God’s Field.” As such, we should re- 
gard it. The angel of death should not be 
figured as a grisly skeleton, but as a beauteous 
messenger. 


‘ 
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A Supe or THE Pen.—A New York editor 
wishing a fortune to a friend, hopes he will be 
as “rich as Lazarus.” We never heard that 





are getting wicked and troublesome, but some- 
times they wake up the wrong passengers, and 
get worsted—the victims of misplaced confi- 
dence. 


Nracara Farts.—The Cataract House and 
the International Hotel are both now open, and 
visitors are beginning already to assemble to 
feast their eyes upon the ‘‘ world of waters.” 








Queer Justice.—A woman in California 
lately threw vitriol in a man’s face, and was ac- 
quitted. She escaped justice, because vitriol is 
not a deadly weapon. 
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Is ne Ricw !—Don’t ask if 2 man is rich, but 
if he is honorable. Seek after the wealth of 
mind and heart, rather than of the purse. 








CoaxXING BETTER THAN Daivinc.—Venns 
may be ruled by persuasion, but not by threats. 





g reported as extraordinarily wealthy. 
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Orium-Eaters.—Two-thirds of the daily 
wages of the lower class of the Chinese are 
expended in purchasing opiam, thereby impov- 
erishing their purses and ruining their health. 
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New York City.—Mayor Wood is in open 
rebellion against the new police system concocted 
in the great city of Albany for the government 
of the little village of Gotham. 

Tue Latest Luxcry.—A man who made a 
million in California has become so expensive in 
his habits, that he skates on ice cream. 
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Sicns.—Some signs are very suspicious. For 
instance: “I. Steele, Dry Goods.” 





Tue Beavutircr.—Beanty is God’s hand- 
writing—a wayside sacrament. 





BALLOU'S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 


For the present week embraces the following contents: 


* The Jewelled Talisman: or, The Puritan and Cava- 
lier.” A tale of America and England in the time of 
Charles II. By Mrs. Carourne Oane. 

“The World in which we live,” stanzas by Mary C. 
Grannis. 

* Running down a Man-of-War,” & nautical story by 
Doncan M’Laan. 

‘* The Bridal,” a sketch by Maneanet Verne. 

‘A May Morning Lyric,” by Joun Ross Dix. 

“The Grave of Hernando de Soto,” an historical remin- 
iscence, by Marr A Low 

“The Fature,” a a by James FRANKLIN Firs. 

“The Grecian Bride,” a tale by Wauiam THORNDIEE. 

** Acrostic,” by Mace Maurice. 

“Gossip with the Reader.’’ 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Emblematic view of the State of Alabama, the last of 
pa oy of State Scenes—a fine specimen of artistic taste 
and skill. 


A charming ideal picture, representing Maidenhood. 
risti delineating Miss Kate Cooke, the 





Ach vie 
celebrated equestrienne. 

Representation of the famous old Castel Nuovo at Na- 
ples, Italy. 

Portrait of John Banvard, the well-known artist and 
traveller. 

View of Glenada, Banvard's Castle, at Cold Spring 
Harbor, Long Island Sound. 

A picture showing the mode of Blue Fishing at Sandy 
Hook, New York Bay. 

An Eastern scene, depicting an Egyptian Cafe, on the 
river Nile. 

Portrait of James Wallack, Jr., the popular tragedian. 

A fine view on Miller's River, at Irving, Mass. 

A group of Scottish Highlanders, gaily arrayed in their 
showy military costume. 

e*» The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States, at six cents a copy. 

(G™ One copy of the Frac, and one copy of the 
RIAL, when taken together, for $4 00 per annum. 





Foreign Ttems. 


The Christian sects in Jerusalem are again 
quarrelling over the sepulchre of our Saviour. 

The high price of upper leather has been 
somewhat checked in France, by a substitute of 
prepared moleskin— thick cotton twill with a nap. 

The Princess Baryatinski, wife of the Russian 

der to the , has recently em- 
braced the Roman Catholic faith at Rome. 

The Pacha of Egypt, during a late journey, 
made great reductions in taxation in some prov- 
inces. The regulations, if carried out, will be a 
great boon to the cultivators. 

The amount of gold on its way to England 
from Australia (the greater portion of which 
could not be far distant) was lately estimated at 
£2,000,000, and silver £500,000. 

It will be necessary for the city of Paris to 
employ fifteen clerks daily for eight years, and 
spend $80,000, to re-copy all the records whose 
originals were recently destroyed by fire at the 
Mairie, in the sixth ward. 

The re-coinage of the old sous, called in by 
the French Mint, has been finished, and amounts 
to 40,000 francs. ‘There are now in France no 
sous but those that bear the effigy of the present 
emperor. 

It is stated in the London papers that ata 
grand ball recently given by the Minister of For- 
eign Affairs in Hanover, a game of chess was 
played on a marked floor by human chessmen 
dressed most gorgeously, according to their 
stations. 

Cat skinning is a business in London. The 
cats are seized, their heads fastened to a spike, 
and they are skinned alive. The skins, when 
taken from the. living animal, average 2s. 2d. 
each; the skin of a dead cat, according to ex- 
perts, is valueless, because “the fur loses its 
gloss.” 


Dewdrops of GHisdom. 


Whoso despiseth little things, will never attain 
great things. 

Be slow to change; for change, if it be not 
profit, is destruction. 

Ingratitude is a homeless dog, which lives 
upon all and defends none. 

Many a man has rashness enough to do wrong, 
who has not courage enough to confess it. 

No man on a death-bed ever regretted any act 
of self-denial or benevolence done by himself. 

The best method of disposing of half the 
slanders of the age, is to pay them no attentier. 
The other half may be lived down. 

Princes learn no art truly but that of horse- 
manship. The reason is, the brave beast is no 
flatterer ; he will throw the prince as soon as his 
groom. 

The attacks of the slanderer are like the bits 
of mud dashed on you by a passing cart. If 

ou attempt to rub them off, you leave a stain ; 
Tet them dry, and they are easily effaced. 

Gazing before a mirror cannot aid in acquiring 
beautiful smiles half so well as to turn the gaze 
inward, to watch that the heart keeps unsullied 
from the reflection of evil, and is illuminated and 
beautitied by all sweet thoughts. 

The unwisest of all is time saved 
from necessary sleep, for it begets a nervous irri- 
tability which masters the body and destroys the 
mind. When a man becomes sleepless, the iu- 
tellect is in danger. 

To live to ourselves, to take pleasure in the 
misfortunes of others, to have no heart for devo- 
tion when in prosperity, and to regard our own 
goodness as extraordinary, are four unmistakable 
signs of a bad heart. 














Soker’s Wudget. 


Query—Is death’s door opened with a skeleton 
key ? 

The quickest way to raise spirits is to increase 
the duty on rum. 

A jilted chemist finds love to be c d of 
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Quill and Srissors. 


It is conclusively shown that the “hog dis- 
ease,”’ which has proved so fatal in the Wost, is 
caused by the animals eating the grain tom 
which whiskey is made, after it has been used at 
the distilleries. A chemist, who lately analyzed 
a barrel of Ohio whiskey, gave his opinion that 
there was strychnine enough to kill thirty men in 
that one barrel. 

Uniah Paulk, a citizen of Alabama, was killed 
in 1855 by the collision of two trains (on one of 
which he was a passenger) on the Southwestern 
Railioad in that State. Subsequently his rela- 
tives sued the railroad company for damages, 
and a few days ago a jury gave a verdict against 
the company for $20,000. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson, the poet, has been 
sued for trespass upon a wood-lot. case is 
this: Mr. Emerson bought a piece of woodland 
aud paid for it, but an older deed was found, 
and the suit which is nominally against him is 
really against his warrantors, who are bound to 
make good his title. 

The New York Mirror says that Mr. Boker, 
the owner of the Dusseldorf pictures, in conse- 
quence of his recent domestic infelicities, pro- 
poses to close the Dusseldorf Gallery, and will 
probably send the pictures back to Europe. This 
collection, the finest in America, has cost Mr. 
Loker over $200,000. 

Ashort time ago, Mr. H. G. Ottignon, of the 
Chicago Gymnasium, “put up” a sixty-tive 
} ound dumb-bell one hundred times from the floor, 
alternating from his right to his left hand each 
time, or fifty times with each hand. This ex- 
hibits a strength and power of endurance really 
wonderful. 

A farmer near Binghampton, N, Y., last » 
in order to convince a neighbor of the usefulness 
of birds, shot a yellow bird in his wheat field, 
opened its crop, and found in it two hundred 
weevils, and but four grains of wheat—and in 
these four grains the weevils had burrowed ! 

At Chicago, recently, a man went into a liquor 
saloon, and after getting drunk, laid down upon 
u bench and went to sleep. The keeper of the 
saloon poured a lot of camphene on the sleeping 
man’s clothes and then set them on fire! The 
poor sot was severely burned. 

There is a vast amount of business done in 
lime-burning within a circuit of a few miles of 
Norristown, Penn. ‘T'wenty three drawkilns are 
in operation. They all face the Schuylkill, and 
are perpetually on fire—the work, however, being 
80 arranged that the hands rest on the Sabbath. 

Mr. Pcwell, who painted the De Soto picture 
for Congress, has been appointed by the Ohio 
Legislature to paint a representation of Perry's 
Victory on Lake Erie—the price not to exceed 
$5000. It will be placed in one of the panels of 
the rotunda of the new State House. 

The officers and crew of revenue cutter Wash- 
ington have been awarded twenty-five per cent., 
$17,582, on schooner Washington of Providence, 
and her cargo, which they rescued. Had she 
been saved by a merchant vessel, the award 
would have been fifty per cent. 

The Louisville (Ky.) Journal says that in the 
Catholic church at Lafayette, Ind., on Easter 
Sunday, ten couples were married, and exch of 
the brides was named “Hannah.” A cockney 
would call this a Hannah mated scene. 

Two physicians of Wytheville, Va. adminis- 
tered a mixture of chloroform and ether to @ 
boy of five years,on whom they wished to per- 
form a surgical operation, and he died from its 
ettects almost instantly. 

There are sixty-three quartz-crushing mills at 
present at work inthe mines of California. Of 
these, thirty are driven by steam and thirty-three 
by water-power. 

The far famed porcelain tower of Nankin, 
China, was destroyed last November during a 
bloody massacre ot 5000 Imperial troops by the 
insurgents. 

The island of Jamaica is about three hundred 
miles long by sixty wide, and contains 400,000 
inhabitants, only one-fourth of whom are white. 

Gen. Concha has received official intelligence 
of his appoi as ¢ der-in-chief of the 
Spanish army for the invasion of Mexico. 

At Bangor, Esther Berry has obtained a ver- 
dict for $975 against Joseph Y. Bakeman, for 
breach of promise. 

It is said that sixty thousand pounds of maple 
sugar have been made in the town of Irasburgh, 
Vt., this season. 

During the past year, there Were 110 applica- 
tions for divorce in San Francisco, Cal. 

Matilda Heron is playing Camille and Medea 
in St. Louis to full houses. 

The new Vermont State House is to cost from 
$200,000 to $250,000. 








Plarriages, 


In this city, by Rev. Dr. Vinton, Mr. H. F. Higginson 
to Miss jarv 





es. 

By Rev. Mr. Skinner, Mr. Rufus H. Carley to Miss Caro- 
line L. Tyler . 

By Kev. Mr. Stowe, Mr. George C. Rugg to Miss Emily 
W. Starbird. 

By Kev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Josinh M. Boggs to Miss Mary 
E. Morse. 
By Kev. Mr. Smithett, Mr Charles D. MeIntyre to Mrs. 
Mary M. Lambert. 

By Rev. Mr. Edmands, Mr. Edwin Boultbee to Miss 
Rachel Hall. 

By Rev. Dr. Barrett, Mr. George W. Safford to Miss 
Anna ‘Thayer Marshall 

At Chariestown, by Rev. Mr. Lambert, Mr. Maximilian 
Junio to Miss Susan Cook 

At Cambridge, by Rev Mr Bradlee, Mr. Charles PF. 
Fay to Miss Susan H. Patnam. 

At Medford, by Rev. Mr. Tebbets, Mr. David G. Ran- 
ney, of Charlestown, to Miss Sarah eck. 

At Quincy. by Kev. Mr. Rice, Mr. E. F. Arnold, of Cali- 
fornia, to Miss Kilen M. Wiilisnis. 

At Lynn, by Rev. Mr Miller, Mr. Henry Leslie Fame to 
Mise Blien Marie Alley. 

At Salem, by Rev. Dr Briggs, J. Cleves Dodge, Esq., of 
Indiana, to Miss Mary Frances ° 

At Marblehead, by Rev. Mr. Allen, Mr. Charles W. Bey- 
mour, of Boston, to Miss Mary Gerry Brown. 
aan Methuen, by Kev. Mr. Bronson, Mr. William H. 





fifteen parts of gold, three of fame, and two of 
affection. 

The learned man who lately cut a slice of his 
thumb to see what his veins were like, is assisted 
by a chap who contends that madness is a 
mineral. 

The two elephants—Nic and Albert—that are 
performing at the Broadway Theatre, are en- 
gaged, it is rumored, to do nothing but the heavy 
parts. We should guess as much as that. 

The editor of a Western paper says as fol- 
lows: “The poem we publish in this week’s 
Herald was written by an esteemed friend, now 
for many years in the grave for his own amuse- 
ment !”” 

A writer says of girls: “Lovely, pure, inno- 

nt, ing . ing, fall of kindness 
to brothers, babies, and everything, what a pity 
they should ever become women, flirts, and 
heartless coquettes !’” 

A fellow who wrote a wretched hand, and 
made almost as bad a fist at spelling and gram- 
mar, gave as an excuse for the deficiencies of his 
education, “that he never went to school buat 
one afternoon, and then the master wasn’t 
there.” 





A man is said to have slum in through the 
awfully deep mud in one of streets of New 
York, and was thought to be lost. Bat a by- 
stander ran to a nei Reding stems, aa ame? 
tent corkscrew, invented the purpose, and 
drew him out. He is doing well. 


, of Kalb Centre, Ili, to Miss Mary C. 
Webster 


At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Dadmun, Mr. Jacob W. Sen- 
born to Miss Melissa M. Boynton. 


. 
Deaths. 
Oo 

In this city, Mr. Weliman Morrison, 42; Mr. Thomas 
J. Norton, 19; Mrs. Jane Ki: 76; Mr William 6 
Rhan, 29; Mr David Marsh. 7; Mr. Michael Coughil 
68; Mrs. Hannah Bailey, 24 

At Chelsea, Mr. Theodore D. Bascom, 74 

At Dorchester. Widow Frances Nason, 14; Mre. L. Jane 
Baynum, 29 

At Somerville, Mr. Josiah Mamroe, 2) 

At Milton, Mrs. Martha Kendall, 79 

At Newtonville, Mrs. Sarah T. Page, 2% 

At Salem, Mr. Eli Thomas, 45 

At Danvers, Mise Elizabeth Potoam Swan. 1% 

At Gloucester, Mrs. Mary Rose, 22; Widow Abigail 
Blatchford, 86. 

At Newburyport, Capt. David Haskell. 5% 

At Newbury, Mr. J Perkins, Jr , 2 

At Lawrence, Mr Joshua Yeaton, 83 

At Walpole, Mrs Mary Elizabeth Clark, 

At Worcester, Mrs. Lacretia Stowell, #1; Mrs. Mary A 
Gifford, 30; Miss Catharine Mayo, 9 

At Groton, Mrs. Iiannah M. Fitch, 67 

At Amesbury, Mrs. Mehitable Carter, 86 

Avs id, Mr. Daniel Demond, @; Mr ¥ P 


Ober, 23. 
At Plymouth, Widow Lydia Poole, 74 
At Clinton, Mise Loviss Fanikuer, of Lowell, A. 
At Northbero’, Widow Hannah Babcock, *. 
Widow Kebecce Graves, 85 
At Lelcester, Mr. Samuel Southgate, 11 








Hart, 42; Mr Joe! sions. 7 " 
at rd, tev. imther baker, 87 
At Kittery, Me, dir samuel Fernald. ™ 




















ir. , #1. 
At Pittsfield, Mr Waiter C Chapin, 74; Mre Mirsoda Ig 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
LINES ON THE DEATH OF A FRIEND. 


eS 
BY J. P. ROWE. 


They tell me thou art dead— 
That earthly ties are riven, 

Thy soul from earth has fled, 
To find its rest in heaven. 


They tell me that on earth 
Thy face no more I'l! see— 
Thy voice will nevermore 
In tones of love greet me. 


Thy home is desolate; 
Thy friends are left forlorn— 
Thou wast their brightest joy— 
And thon, alas, art gone. 


I hear, but cannot feel, 
These words so full of grief; 
The love that round thee twined, 
In doubt still seeks relief. 


Thy volee seems lingering still, 
Where onee thy form did dwell ; 
Thy step—I almost hear 
That sound I loved so well. 


Alas! in vain we wait, 
That step again to hear, 

That voice will ne’er again 
Fall upon mortal ear. 


My heart with grief is filled; 

I mourn, but mourn in vain— 
Tears cannot now avail— 

Thou wilt not eome again. 


But O, what cheering thought 
To us e’en now is given— 
Thou art not lost—thou art 
A treasure laid in heaven. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE STORY OF A KISS. 


Somesopr had been telling a story about a 
kiss, when Aleck Shelton flung down his cigar, 
and gave one of his rollicking laughs. 

“ What in thunder ails you, Aleck ?”’ demand- 
ed Charley Craige, the story-teller, with a little 
heightened color. ; 

“Don’t get mad, Charley, ’taint you, pussy, 
and ’taint me; it’s Trix.” 

“Who?” 

“ Trix.” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“J mean that I know a story worth two of 
that, and it was the b of it brough 
up by yours that overcame my politeness, and 
pretty near made you swear, Charley.” 

“ Well, old fellow, we'll shake hands if you’ll 
relate your ‘remembrance.’ ” 

“That Vil do. You know my sister?” 

“That little beauty we used to call Beatrix, 
after Thackery’s Beatrix Esmond ?”’ cried Dick 
Windsor. 

“Yes.” 

“O, ho! that’s the Trix, hey?” exclaimed 
Charley. 

“That’s the Trix, Charley; but stop asking 
questions. I want to go on with my story, for I 
promised Miss Trix to stop for her at the 
Carrolls, to-night. 

“ When we lived in Philadelphia, which was 
only two years ago, you know, my most intimate 
friend was Gaylord Mackensie, whom we got to 
calling Gay Mackensie, he was such a hilarious 
fellow ; and there was the trouble, he ined 
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sealed his vow, than she went straight up to him, 
and laying her beautiful arms around his neck, 
she pressed a kiss upon his lips. It was not one 
of those kisses of ceremony, hard and hasty, it 
was a soft, delicate lingering kiss, such as my 
Beatrix only can give. I never saw him touch a 
glass of intoxicating liquor since, and he has as- 
sured me that he has religiously kept his vow. 
Yes, Trix cured him of wine-drinking, but he 
has been in a state of intoxication ever since. 
She finished her work that night by taking him 
down stairs and waltzing with him.” 

“ How did it end?” Charley Craige asked. 

“Bless you, man, it never has ended. She 
flirted with him in the gravest manner for one 
year, and then my lord suddenly betakes himself 
to Spain as private secretary to Mr. Campbell, 
and my lady commenced another flirtation with 
little Tommy, who was left behind, writing reg- 
ularly by every steamer, in reply to Gay’s prompt 
letters. I heard a rumor the other day that she 
was going to marry little Tommy Campbell, with 
his yellow moustache, his pink and white face, 
and five thousand a year. I went home and ac- 
cused her of it. She turned her haughtiest look 
upon me, and said: 

“© Will you wait until he asks me” 

“ The little fellow has asked her six times— 
he tells of it every time and with tears in his 
eyes.” 

Charley Craige stroked his moustache, which 
was the most lustrous black, and said, smilingly : 

“Aleck, your story is worth three of mine. 
Why don’t I know this modern Beatrix ; or 
why wont you let me know her? Three times 
have you refused to present me to her, on some 
trivial pretext. What's the matter?” 

Aleck colored, hesitated a moment, and then 
said : 

“It’s the lady’s fault, not mine, to be frank 
with you, Charley.” 

Charley's brown cheek took the hue of Aleck’s, 
and he stammered out: 

“ How have I offended her ladyship ?”’ 

“ She said you boasted once ata club room that 
you could win any woman’s heart if you chose 
to do so.” : 

Charley started to his feet. 

“1 know who told her that—the contemptible 
villain. Hear. One night at the club the con- 
yersation turned upon that affair of Lou Creyton 
and Horace Clarke, you know how Horace 
broke with her because she fell in love with every 
pair of whiskers she met. Well, I made this re- 
mark—‘I wouldn’t give much for such a woman 
—you or I could win a dozen like her, if we 
chose.’ There, upon my honor, boys, those 
were my very words. Will you tell her so, 
Aleck? Ido not wish any woman to believe 
me the puppy that Tom’s vile misrepresentation 
would indicate, for it was Tom Harrison.” 

Aleck grasped Charley’s hand, and exclaimed : 

“That I will, Charley, depend upon me. 
Here is a plan for you—come to the house—you 
know where we live, at eight to-morrow evening, 
and ask for me. Tom Harrison will be there at 
the same hour—I heard him make an appoint- 
ment to go and call upon cousin Kate with her, 
at that time—you can then and there make what 
explanation you please. How do you like it ?” 

“ Tip top—it’s just the thing—I’!I be there.” 

Aleck here took out his watch and cried : 

“Bless my soul it’s half past eleven, and I 
promised to call for her at eleven precisely, and 
now I sha’n’t get there till midnight, with these 
tight boots, and my corns.” 





such a reputation for being entertaining and en- 
livening, that he was invited everywhere, and 
was well nigh ruined ; but Trix saved him.” 

Dick Windsor scowled, for be it known that 
this little Trix Shelton whereof we have to deal, 
well deserved her title of the renowned novelist’s 
heroine, for she was forever making beaux yeaur 
at all the young men, and her last victim perhaps 
was Dick Windsor. 

“She saved him with s kiss,” Aleck went on. 

Dick groaned. 

“Tt was at a small party that they first met, 
and I introduced them; shortly after which cere- 
mony he and I stood together a little apart from 
the others in the supper-room, discussing the 
merits of a glass of old Madeira. Gay had just 
raised his to his lips, when Trix, who was flirting 
with Tom Harrison near by, turned full upon 
him, and looking up in his face with one of those 
wicked glances, said : 

““*Mr. Mackensie, please to offer me that 
glass of wine, I want it.’ 

“He looked a little surprised, and a little 
taken aback ; but he was the readiest fellow in 
the world, and handing the saucy minx the glass 
he was holding, he stepped to the table and help- 
ing himself to another which stood already filled 
upon it, approached Trix with his suave manner, 
and said : 

“¢ Permit me to pledge yon.’ 

“He touched her glass with his, and bending 
low, so that he looked into her bright daring 
eyes, gave this sentiment, which yon have heard : 

“¢Leave me but a kiss within the cup, and 
T’ll not ask for wine.’ 

“Trix’s bright eyes grew brighter, as she 
said : 

“ «For how long?” 

“For all time,’ he answered gallantly. 

“She approached nearer to him—she looked 
so handsome then I did not wonder that men 
raved about her—and said to him in her sweetest 
tone, calling him too by his Christian name : 

“* Gay, will you promise this ?” 

“And she put out the loveliest white hand, 
sparkling with love tokens. His face flushed, 
his eyes shot rays of new light, as he caught 
that hand, and carried it to his lips, saying: 

“ *T swear it on this fair hand.’ 

“Ido not think he understood her meaning 
thoroughly ; Iam sure he did not; but he was 
so intoxicated with her manner, avd with her 
radiant beauty, that he was willing to do her 
lightest bidding I thonght once he would 
actually get down on his knees to her. And 
what do you suppose she did ?” 

Dick Windsor drew a deep respiration, and 
groaned out: 

“ She dido’t kiss him ?” 

“She did though, Dick. No sooner had he 





“Suppose I go, Aleck,” proposed Dick Wind- 
sor, blushing like a school girl. ‘I can tell her 
you sent me.” 

“IT wish you would, Dick, it’s a good deal out 
of my way, and my corns are confounded tender 
in these boots.” 

Dick sprung up with alacrity, and put on his 
coat. 

“I’m sorry to give you so much trouble, 
Dick,” said Aleck slyly, as Dick opened the 
door. 

The enamored youth laughed good natured- 
ly and vanished. As the door closed, Aleck 
said more gravely : 

“ There goes as fine a young fellow as I know ; 
I couldn’t help giving him a chance to feed his 
flame, though I suppose it is poor kindness, for 
Trix will never bestow her handsome self upon 
Dick Windsor, if he pays his court to her till 
doomsday. She’s the strangest creature, Char- 
ley, I sometimes think she has no heart; but 
then she’s the kindest girl at home, not affection- 
ate exactly, but always ready to oblige anybody. 
Last year when I got pushed for money, to foot 
one of our bills after a ‘time’ at the club, she 
offered to give me the amount without a ques- 
tion. She heard me saying something about it 
to father, and heard his refusal, which he gave 
with a lecture; and when I went out into the 
hall, she met me and said : 

“© Aleck, here’s my purse, there’s a trifle over 
thirty dollars in it; Lam perfectly willing that 
you should make use of it.” 

“T tell you, Charley, I never was so touched 
in my life—my eyes actually felt moist—and, 
and, I kissed her, Charley. We are like a good 
many families, I suppose—fond enongh of each 
other, but not very sentimental about it—I never 
remembered kissing her before ; and she kissed 
me back again, as if I were a lover. Well, I 
took the purse—I borrowed it of course—the 
best of it was, she never uttered a single remark 
about its use, though she knew well enough that 
it was to pay for a frolic. It was better than ten 
thousand lectures. You all think that I am in- 
sensible to women, the fact is they all seem tame 
beside my sister. I’m glad you are to know her, 
Charley, and I’ll give you a bit of advice, which 
you can take or not. Don’t fall down and wor- 
ship her, as all the rest do—don’t say fine things 
to her—she’s so used to them they are quite 
powerless. Just treat her like a sensible woman, 
talk to her as you do to that intelligent Mrs. 
Darley, and you'll be friends, It’s better te be 
Trix’s friend than her lover, I am sure, though 
I never knew her to have one, I am convinced it 
is what she would like and needs. I can’t be 
much to her, for she’s above me in intellect, or 
beyond me, or something; but you can, and I 
hope will.” 

“Thank you, Aleck,” returned Charley, much 








touched by this simple relation. “I think if | 
your sister knew you as I do, you would be a | 
great deal to her.” | 

Aleck shook his head, and lighting a cigar by | 
his friend’s, proposed to go home. 

Precisely at eight, the next evening, Charley 
Craige rang the bell at the stately mansion where 
Aleck and his sister lived. Aleck himself ex- 
pecting him, answered it, and showed him at 
once into the drawing-room where stood that 
handsome houri, Miss Madeline Shelton (but 
ever since the reading of “ Henry Esmond,” 
styled Trix, by her friends), and Mr. Thomas 
Harrison. The latter was saying some very 
eloquent things to the young lady, at least, he 
thought so, and the lady was drawing on the 
prettiest little mittens over the prettiest little 
hands you ever saw, as the last two comers en- 
tered. When Trix (we will call her Trix too, 
as others did) saw who her brother had with him, 
she frowned in haughty disapproval; but Aleck 
immediately said : 

“ Wait, Trix, there’s been a misunderstanding, 
or misrepresentation of Charley’s words, which 
will now be explained. I’ll stake my honor on 
his good faith. Now go ahead, Charley ;” and 
Charley with a deep glow on his brown cheek, 
came forward and said : 

“Miss Shelton, you will pardon my intrusion 
I am sure, when I tell you that I came to correct 
a certain statement that you will remember,” 
—and he repeated Tom Harrison’s version, and 
his own remark. 

His fair auditor heard him through very 
calmly, and then turned her hazel black eyes, 
large and scornful upon Tom Harrison, with 
these words—‘‘ You hear this, Mr. Harrison ;” 
and then to the other two, “ Mr. Harrison was 
my informant, gentlemen.” 

Tom Harrison blunderingly strove to maintain 
his ground, by asserting that he understood him 
sO, at any rate. 

Charley said, after this : 

“Miss Shelton, I am perhaps unduly sensitive 
about this affair, but I did not wish any woman 
to believe I was such a coxcomb as the remark 
you heard indicates; neither would I wish to let 
such a remark slip by unnoticed, for the sake of 
my own sisters, and the best mother in the world. 
If you wish confirmation of my assertion, I will 
refer you to Hermon Gray, and Mr. Darley, who 
were both present and coincided with my 
remark.” 

How this modest manliness suited her lovely 
ladyship. She drew the mitten from off her 
hand and gave it to him, saying, as only she 
knew how to say—‘“I need no further confirm- 
ation from Aleck’s friend.” Then she looked with 
one of her insolent smiles at the discomfited 
Tom, and delivered this adroit speech, which 
none understood better than Mr. Thomas 
Harrison : 

“Your brain must have been clouded with that 
wonderful Epernay you talk ofso enthusiastically, 
Mr. Harrison, else your usual clear understand- 
ing could not have been so dreadfully at fault, 
was it not so?” 

The beautiful syren; he knew, we all knew, 
that it was her matchless charms that had so in- 
toxicated him, and obscured what little manliness 
there was incased in that noways inelegant per- 
son ; so that he resorted even to this mean sub- 
terfuge to keep at bay one whom he thought a 
most dangerous rival. Poor little Tommy, he 
had lost what advantage he might have possessed 
now, for this young lady loved, of all things, 
straightforward simplicity and truth. He did 
not reply to her question, nor did she seem to ex- 
pect it, for immediately following upon it, came 
these words : 

“ And now, since I have gained the acquaint- 
ance of one whom society regards so favorably,” 
and she shot at Charley one of her deepest 
glances, “by this little explanation,”’ and here 
the delicate irony was almost smothered under 
the softest of voices, the sweetest of smiles, “I 
think it more hospitable, and polite, to defer our 
call, Mr. Harrison, and remain at home this 
evening. You will excuse me, I am sure,’ and 
her royal glance sought the weak offender, who 
now felt the necessity of speaking. He only 
told another lie. 

“T trust Mr. Craige will pardon my misunder- 

standing of his words. I believe we had all of 
us been partaking pretty freely of Epernay,”’ he 
said. 
“T never drink Epernay, sir, it is no favorite 
of mine,”’ was the dry reply; ‘‘ but we will dis- 
miss the subject now, I dare say Miss Shelton 
has had enough of it.” 

Miss Shelton was smiling in the most amused 
manner, at the last observations of the two gen- 
tlemen; and there was an enjoyable glitter in 
her eye, which said plainly that she was never 
more entertained in her life. But the entertain- 
ment drew to a close, for Tommy Harrison 
speedily made his adieu now, and Charley, the 
“dangerous rival,’ was left alone in the field. 
Aleck staid awhile, and then he too withdrew, to 
write a letter, he said—the dear fellow knew that 
Charley would show to better advantage alone. 
Left thus in the sole presence of that most 
charming of women, Charley wisely followed 
the advice of her brother. He did not fall down 
and worship her. He did not interweave his 
conversation with fine compliments, even though 
my beautiful lady, from sheer force of habit, per- 
haps, gave him ample opportunity, by showering 
down upon him the most bewildering glances, 
while she talked in the most engaging manner of 
her “prejudice.” No, he talked in the same 
manly, honest manner that he was accustomed to 
with Aleck; and finally they chanced upon a 
new topic, the navy. Charley had once been in 
the navy, and resigned. He became profoundly 
interested in his subject, for he knew many in- 
teresting incidents connected with his time. He 
related one. It was a touching story of a young 
officer who fell sick while on the very point of 
promotion, and thus lingered for months, with 
the final misfortune of rising from his bed a 
tripple for life. The narrator told of the devo- 
tion of his wife, who gained the admiration of 
the whole corps by her never-failing cheerfulness 
and care. There were tears in his listener’s 
eyes, when he concluded, and indeed Charley’s 








eyes were not without a suspicious moisture, and 


he said after a pause, in his candid way, and 
with a half laugh : 

“T don’t know what made me tell that story 
to you, Miss Shelton. It is a dismal tale to 
entertain a lady with.” 

“ Young ladies get tired of fairy tales. Some- 
thing honest and real is quite a relief, and your 
story is really pretty, Mr. Craige,” answered the 
lady, shading her brow with her hand. 

From this, they glided into a conversation, 
wherein Miss Madeline Shelton, the gay belle, 
the merciless coquette who slew hearts with no 
compunction, sustained herself in a clear, intel- 
lectual manner, which astonished her guest. 
The Rubicon was crossed, there was to be no 
flirtation between Madeline Shelton and Charles 
Winthrop Craige. He knew this when she 
shook hands with him at parting, with just such 
acandid smile as she gave her brother, and a 
standing invitation to call when he pleased. 

You may be sure that he did not disregard the 
invitation, and the result was, that he became 
the young lady’s most intimate male friend—un- 
derstand, not a lover, but a friend, such as a 
brother might have been. The present position 
of the parties was as inexorable as the law of 
consanguinity. If sometimes when the beautifal 
syren welcomed him with one of those candid 
smiles, or sitting beside him read to him a new 
poem, or some fine philosophy, if sometimes, I 
say, he had felt an impulse seize him to place 
himself upon different footing, to grasp her 
hand, to look deep into those lustrous eyes, this 
inexorable law bound him. He could not violate 
it—it seemed inharmoniously absurd to do so— 
and so it went on, until Charley Craige was 
“fathoms deep” in love. He thought to him- 
self, “I am paying dearly for following Aleck’s 
advice; but for this calm cloak I might have 
taken a lover’s chance. I will take it now, coward 
that I am to dally with fate,” and the very eve- 
ning this resolution took possession of his mind, 
he went into her presence to take a lover’s chance. 
She was alone, and reading a letter; her guest 
noticed the foreign postmark, and a sudden shiv- 
er checked his ardor. Her manner was gentler 
than he had ever seen it, when after its perusal, 
she came and sat down beside him. 

“What is the matter with thee, friend 
Charley?” she said, in her sweetest accents. 
“ Are you sick ? let me feel your pulse ;” and he 
felt those warm fingers’ magical touch span his 
wrist. He put his own over them, and held them 
there, saying in his old blunt way : 

“T’m in love, Madeline (he never called her 
Trix, like the rest), I’m in love.” 

She elevated her eyebrows. 

“What, you in love, you calm, gentlemanly 
fellow? Who with?” 

“You. I want to marry Miss Madeline 
Shelton.” 

““Why Charley, I thought we were the best 
friends in the world,” and she never blushed or 
looked in the least embarrassed. 

“And so we cannot be friends and lovers 
both ?” he questioned sadly, yet with a smile to 
meet her mood. ‘“ Madeline,” he went on, 
“this is no light assertion, I love you so deeply 
that I cannot stop to ‘trim my phrases;’ but 
you know something of my nature, you know I 
am capable of strong emotions. Speak my fate, 
I am faint with waiting.” 

“My friend, I shall always ‘call you so,” and 
Madeline’s voice was husky and tremulous, “I 
am going to bestow upon you what I never have 
bestowed upon mortal man or woman, “ my con- 
fidence. It is the highest gift I have it in my 
power to bestow. Before you came I met the 
man who holds my heart. He has never asked 
me for it—he has given me no more than many 
others have done, admiration, devotion, as socie- 
ty goes—and though I have seen him placed in 
conversation, where any man must have seen his 
advantage, and most would have accepted it as 
an omen, and spoken ; yet he never spoke. This 
man however, I love. I have a feeling that I 
belong to him, and he to me. Some day he will 
discover it. It is Gaylord Mackensie. There, 
you have my secret, the confession of a proud 
woman,” and a few hot tears fell from her eyes 
upon hishand. Much touched, he said : 

“You need not have done violence to your 
feelings, to have soothed my wound, Madeline ; 
but I think you have been laboring under a 
strange error ;” and he told her what he knew 
from Aleck about the matter. She smiled at the 
recital, and said : 

“I know what Aleck thinks, and Aleck is 
right, and so are you, in one particular. Gay 
Mackensie had great admiration for Madeline 
Shelton. I awoke in his breast a passion, ardent 
enough for its kind, but not the kind I want from 
him. I will tell you more, best of friends. He 
would not confess this passion because he was 
not rich; and he thought it folly to ask this gay 
coquette to live on less than half a million. 
Does he love me as I am, think you—does he 
recognize me yet?” 

“In your present circumstances, how will he 
ever, then?” Charley inquired. 

“ He wont, unless I do some strange romantic 
thing to unseal his eyes,” she replied, laughing. 
There was a light in her glance as she uttered 
this, a deepening flush which tinged her temples. 
Charley observed it. He took her hand. 

‘Madeline, you are even now planning this 
strange romantic thing.” 

She stood up, smiling still. 

“Bid me good-by, friend Charley, for before 
another day closes I shall be on my destination 
to Paris.” 

“ This is sudden ?” 

“No. The trip was planned last winter.” 

“Who goes with you?” 

““My Uncle Lowell, and my girl, Camille. 
You know we have been several times together.” 
“ Your Uncle Lowell is young, is he not ?” 

“‘ Not quite thirty, and he goes this time for the 
study of medicine; 60 we are to be very quiet, 
and shall take lodgings in some secluded quar- 
ter. J go for health,” and with this Miss Made- 
line dropped him a gracefal courtesy, and sailed 
out of the room. 

One day Gaylord Mackensie was startled to 
receive, instead of the usual letter with its New 
York postmark, a little long narrow missive, on- 
ly dating from Paris where he was then resident 








on diplomatic business, with the following 
contents : 

“Dear Frienpd:—Will you come and see 
Madeline Shelton, at No. 5, Rue St. Cecile.” 

Tu ten minutes Gay was shouting to the little 
lazy driver, at every delay as he drove through 
the streets, and wondering with a brain of fire, 
and a heart beating furiously, what brought Mad. 
eline Shelton to Paris, and above all, to such 
unfashionable quarters as the Rue St. Cecille, 
She answered this when he took both her hands 
his acd ejaculated— God bless you, Madeline, 
what a surprise this is. How came you here ?” 

Madeline was very pale, when she said: “T 
came for my health. The reason for these un- 
fashionable quarters ;” and she glanced around 
the little room with its cold, clean and comfort- 
less appearance ; “the reason may be put under 
that general head, circumstances. Ask me no 
more, Gay.” 

A glow was on his cheek, a light within his 
eye, which did not need words to explain, it 
said plainly, ‘‘ Fate is bringing us together.” 

Day after day for a month, the honest dames 
who inhabited the simple dwellings in that cool 
country like suburb by the river St. Cecille, day 
after day I say, these dames speculated and wove 
all manner of pretty romances about the beauti- 
ful American and her visitor. Madeline had 


never been so happy. Life seemed like a broad, 


calm sea to her now. She thought of that fine 
story of Dr. Antonio, as she found herself the 
centre of the tenderest care both from Gay and 
Camille, which latter was old enough to make a 
very respectable duenna. 

One soft, starry evening, as she sat by the 
window with Gay, she told him how much he 
seemed to her like Dr. Antonio. His eyes filled 
with tears, his hands trembled as he took hers 
and said: 

“ And you, sweetest Madeline, have been to 
me this past month, the dearest Lady Lucy. 0, 
my Madeline, thou knowest I have loved thee 
from the time we first met, yet I dared not speak 
my passion then, for I feared the lot that I could 
offer thee would seem a poor exchange to your 
daily life. Ihave not much more now, dearest 
girl ; but cir t have ged us both— 
we have been unspeakably happy here, far from 
luxury and fashion, and I have thought we might 
be happy through life together thus. Can it be 
80, Madeline ?”’ 

Madeline was a strange girl, perhaps, and un- 
like most heroines who are overcome with con- 
fusion at such crises. In the starry evening 
she leaned forward and laid her two fair arms 
around his neck and kissed him. 

“You have never understood me fully—you 
do not now,” she said. “You thought I put 
love last, whereas I have always put it first. If 
you had asked me this question before you went 
away and left me, the answer would have been 
the same as now.” 

“ Madeline, my princess, is this so?” 

“ As true as Madeline—listen, I knew you 
loved me, I knew by your letters that you were 
wearing life out in this self-imposed absence—I 
loved you also—we belonged to each other; but 
with the light of wealth around me, you would 
never see the light of Madeline’s heart. Sud- 
denly my mind was made up. My Uncle 
Lowell was coming to Paris, and reminded me 
of a promise I gave to accompany him. I had 
forgotten the promise; but I was not well; and 
decided to come on the plea of ill health. I knew 
the good dame who occupies the house we are 
in—it is Camille’s sister—and so I told Uncle 
Lowell and the rest that I must come straight 
here, to have quiet, and pure air before I went 
into society. Those are the circumstances, Gay,” 
and she laughed a happy laugh as she rested on 
his bosom. He understood the whole—it was so 
great and tender he felt a certain shame that he 
could ever have thought her less. 

“ You see, Gay,” she went on, “I am nota 
whit poorer, and not a whit better than before— 
can you trust me ¢” 

“Forever! you are the noblest woman in the 
world, Madeline, you are beyond me—your life 
is so much finer than mine, that I can only 
hope to assimilate in a measure, by your daily 
presence.” 

“ A lover’s words,” she murmured. 

“ But true as Madeline,” he answered. 

Gay was right. Madeline had done a noble 
thing in thus following out honestly the simple 
dictates of her own heart. It was a strange act, 
perhaps, and many might call it unwomanly; 
but Madeline was a queen among women, she 
did strange things naturally, not from fore- 
thought. Her actions were the result of a true 
soul; though she was misunderstood by all the 
world but Gaylord Mackensio and Charles 
Craige. 

I would not however advise any young lady to 
do singular things because Madeline did them #0 
finely. I would advise them though, to act 
simply and naturally in all matters. 

The next steamer took home Gaylord Macken- 
sie and his future wife. Two months after, @ 
quiet wedding came off, where Madeline was 
bride, and Aleck chief groomsman, and the hap- 
piest fellow in the world. One kind face Made- 
line missed—that of Charley Craige, who had 
accepted Gay’s resigned appointment, and gone 
to Paris, where he told Madeline half smiling, 
half sadly, that he should wait like Gay uutil his 
angel came for him. 

Dick Windsor and the rest of Madeline's 
adorers still kept singeing their wings at beauty’s 
shrine, until their ‘‘ Lady Lucy ” came, to whom 
they gave as undivided hearts as all young men 
do who fancy that the first pair of bright eyes 
they meet has thralled them forever. 

“ And pow my story's done,’’ as the nursery 
song goes. Where's the moral? 


“ Ge look in my glam, and say, 
What moral # im being fair?’ 





And let me turn the rhyme and say 
OQ, reader, reed my story through, 
Avod fod what moral euiteth you 
My moral 6—the being true 


_ + —mewe eo --- ~- — 


Flowers have bloomed in our prniries, and 

d away, from age to age, unseen by man, 

and maltitades of virtues have been acted out @ 
obscure places, without note or admiration. The 
sweetuess of bot has gone up to heaven 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union ) 
THE SCENES OF MY YOUTH. 
BY JORN Ross Btt 


When pleasures pall and hopes decay, 

In the “ Diack veaper " of our day, 

And, like a pageant, passed away, 
The world appears, 

Still, fresh, and beautiful, and green, 

(Though time and distance Intervene) 

To fancy, seoms each vanished scone 
Of earlier years 


But visited, alas, how changed’ 
What playmates dead— what hearts estranged’ 
The sick soul, tike a mind deranged, 
Strange visions cross 
Of something we no more can find; 
A mighty vague in heart and mind,— 
A ceaseless sense of undefined, 
Retrieveless loss’ 


So the torn deer returned to slake 

His death-thirst in the mountain lake, 

Which saw him on that morn awake, 
The hunter seorning ; 

No more sees headlong hills appear, 

No more a sky-blue mirror clear; 

Nor deems ‘tis his own blood and tear 

Which dims the beauteous hemisphere 
Tle saw that morning! 


Turn no more, wanderer—turn no more 
For comfort to thy native shore— 
Ilow loved, how lovely all before ; 
At set of day 
Dream of returning— roll thine eye 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
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A HORRIBLE STORY. 
BY J. GRAFTON ALLEN, 


Ir was a cosy room in a comfortable, old- 
fashioned inn. How I came here, need not be 
told. It was in the Highlands of Scotland, and 
far from any town. I had arrived late at night, 


and had sought to forget the discomforts of a | 
weary mountain ride and a soaking rainstorm in | 


the gentle amenities of a solid supper. The fire 
burned brightly, and sent forth a genial heat 


the lamps diffused a cheerful ray around the | 


room ; the curtains were closely drawn ; and as I 


sat in my deeply-cushioned arm-chair, the occa- | 
sional howl of a fierce gust of wind without | 


only served to give the finishing touch to all the 
comforts which I enjoyed within. 

“ Well, this is certainly extremely pleasant |” 
thought I; “and how very quiet all the people 
in the house keep themselves! 
enough, though—away here among the moun- 
tains! It’s just such a placo—and time, too, for 
that matter—as suits evil-minded parties to cut 
the throats of innocent travellers.”’ 

And a fiercer gust of wind than usual rattled 
all the windows and banged the lower doors. 


It’s lonely | 


“Ehem! I think I'll read, or I’ll certainly | 


grow nervous,” said I to myself. I was always 
a little bit superstitions and cautious in the 
night, so I felt particularly uncomfortable at the 
present time. It was therefore with some pleasure 


that I saw on the table “The Diary of a Phy- , 


sician,”’ and with greater pleasure that I took it 
up to read. x 

Just as Iwas in the midst of a horrible story 
about a vision which tortured aman to death, I 
was startled by the sound of a footstep behind 


me. Turning hastily, and I confess with con- i 


siderable trepidation, I sawa man who had en- 
tered the room without making the slightest 
noise. He was very handsome, well dressed, 
and altogether gentlemanly in his appearance. 


As his eyes met mine, he made a very courteous — 


bow. 

“ Excuse, sir,” said he, “my informal entry. 
I am afraid I have startled you. The good 
landlord below said that there was a gentleman 
alone up here, and I thought I would take the 
liberty of visiting you.” 

“ My dear sir,” said I, charmed by the urban. 
ity and refinement of my visitor, “do not make 
excuses; pray, be seated. I declare, I think 
there never was a luckier chance than that whieh 
brought you here. ‘To tell the truth, I was just 
beginning to be horribly lonely.” 

“ My situation, exactly!” replied my visitor ; 
“my situation, exactly—horribly lonely! Yes, 
that's just the feeling. You are very comfortable 
here!” And seating himself in the rocking- 
chair on the other side of the fire, he glanced 
around the room. 

“ Yes—quite so,” I replied, completing my 
examination of his exterior. 

His manners were all elegant—his air ex- 
tremely refined. His features were Grecian—his 
hair black and curling. He wore a moustache 
and whiskers. Tix eyes, however, were so ex 
traordinary in their appearance, that they ex- 
cited the greater part of my attention. They 
were black, but amazingly brilliant—amaszing!y 
brilliant--so much so, that I declare 1 believe 
they of themselves would have lighted the room 
Their brightness was not at all attractive, but 
most painful Added to this, hia teeth—which 
he was fond of showing when he smiled—were 
dazzlingly white—so mach so, that they glittered 
and flashed, reflecting the light of the fire. They 
Were extremely regular, and #0 fine at the edge 
so even at their line of meeting, that I came w 
the conclusion that they were filed. With euch 
eyes and euch weth, the emile which he loved to 
give always threw around his face a very strange 
fascination 


“Such a night as this,” enid the stranger, 


“makes a warm fire very comfortable 1 like « 
blazing one like this; light and heat at the same 
tame come from it.” 

“Yeu,” said 1; “and how much better it te 
than the vile hot air stoves of the Americans, or 
the viler brick-and mortar monstrosities of Ger 


many and Hassia” 
“You have travelled, I preeume'” eald the 
Sranyer, interrogatively 
oe eaid [ 
t fang himself back in ble chair 
said be, “ we are to spend the even 
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on diplomatic business, with the following 
contents : 

“Dear Frienp:—Will you come and see 
Madeline Shelton, at No. 5, Rue St. Cecille.” 

In ten minutes Gay was shouting to the little 
lazy driver, at every delay as he drove through 
the streets, and wondering with a brain of fire, 
and a heart beating furiously, what brought Mad- 
eline Shelton to Paris, and above all, to such 
unfashionable quarters as the Rue St. Cecille, 
She answered this when he took both her hands 
his and ejaculated—‘ God bless you, Madeline, 
what a surprise this is. How came you here ?”’ 

Madeline was very pale, when she said: “I 
came for my health. The reason for these un- 
fashionable quarters ;” and she glanced around 
the little room with its cold, clean and comfort- 
less appearance ; “the reason may be put under 
that general head, circumstances. Ask me no 
more, Gay.” 

A glow was on his cheek, a light within his 
eye, which did not need words to explain, it 
said plainly, ‘‘ Fate is bringing us together.” 

Day after day fora month, the honest dames 
who inhabited the simple dwellings in that cool 
country like suburb by the river St. Cecille, day 
after day I say, these dames speculated and wove 
all manner of pretty romances about the beauti- 
ful American and her visitor. Madeline had 


never been so happy. Life seemed like a broad, | 


calm sea to her now. She thought of that fine 
story of Dr. Antonio, as she found herself the 
centre of the tenderest care both from Gay and 
Camille, which latter was old enough to make a 
very respectable duenna. 

One soft, starry evening, as she sat by the 
window with Gay, she told him how much he 
seemed to her like Dr. Antonio. His eyes filled 
with tears, his hands trembled as he took hers 
and said: 

“ And you, sweetest Madeline, have been to 
me this past month, the dearest Lady Lucy. O, 
my Madeline, thou knowest I have loved thee 
from the time we first met, yet I dared not speak 
my passion then, for I feared the lot that I could 
offer thee would seem a poor exchange to your 
daily life. Ihave not much more now, dearest 
girl ; but cir t have changed us both— 
we have been unspeakably happy here, far from 
luxury and fashion, and I have thought we might 
be happy through life together thus. Can it be 
80, Madeline ?” 

Madeline was a strange girl, perhaps, and un- 
like most heroines who are overcome with con- 
fusion at such crises. In the starry evening 
she leaned forward and laid her two fair arms 
around his neck and kissed him. 

“You have never understood me fully—you 
do not now,” she said. “You thought I put 
love last, whereas I have always put it first. If 
you had asked me this question before you went 
away and left me, the answer would have been 
the same as now.” 

“ Madeline, my princess, is this so?” 

“ As true as Madeline—listen, I knew you 
loved me, I knew by your letters that you were 
wearing life out in this self-imposed absence—I 
loved you also—we belonged to each other; but 
with the light of wealth around me, you would 
never see the light of Madeline’s heart. Sud- 
denly my mind was made up. My Uncle 
Lowell was coming to Paris, and reminded me 
of a promise I gave to accompany him. I had 
forgotten the promise; but I was not well; and 
decided to come on the plea of ill health. I knew 
the good dame who occupies the house we are 
in—it is Camille’s sister—and so I told Uncle 
Lowell and the rest that I must come straight 
here, to have quiet, and pure air before I went 
into society. Those are the circumstances, Gay,” 
and she laughed a happy laugh as she rested on 
his bosom. He understood the whole—it was so 
great and tender he felt a certain shame that he 
could ever have thought her less. 

“You see, Gay,” she went on, “Iam nota 
whit poorer, and not a whit better than before— 
can you trust me ?” 

“Forever! you are the noblest woman in the 
world, Madeline, you are beyond me—your life 
is so much finer than mine, that I can only 
hope to assimilate in a measure, by your daily 
presence.” 

“ A lover’s words,” she murmured. 

‘* But true as Madeline,” he answered. 

Gay was right. Madeline had done a noble 
thing in thus following out honestly the simple 
dictates of her own heart. It was a strange act, 
perhaps, and many might call it unwomanly ; 
but Madeline was a queen among women, she 
did strange things naturally, not from fore- 
thought. Her actions were the result of a true 
soul; though she was misunderstood by all the 
world but Gaylord Mackensio and Charles 
Craige. 

I would not however advise any young lady to 
do singular things because Madeline did them so 
finely. I would advise them though, to act 
simply and naturally in all matters. 

The next steamer took home Gaylord Macken- 
sie and his future wife. Two months after, a 
quiet wedding came off, where Madeline was 
bride, and Aleck chief groomsman, and the hap- 
piest fellow in the world. One kind face Made- 
line missed—that of Charley Craige, who had 
accepted Gay’s resigned appointment, and gone 
to Paris, where he told Madeline half smiling, 
half sadly, that he should wait like Gay until his 
angel came for him. 

Dick Windsor and the rest of Madeline’s 
adorers still kept singeing their wings at beauty’s 
shrine, until their ‘‘ Lady Lucy ” came, to whom 
they gave as undivided hearts as all young men 
do who fancy that the first pair of bright eyes 
they meet has thralled them forever. 

“ And now my story’s done,” as the nursery 
song goes. Where's the moral? 


“ Ge look in my glass, and say, 
What moral is im being fair?” 





And let me turn the rhyme and say : 


Q, reed my story through, 
And find what moral suiteth you 
My mora! is—the being true. 





Flowers have bloomed in our prairies, and 
passed away, from age to age, unseen by man, 
and multitudes of virtues have been acted out im 
obscure places, without note oradmiration. The 
sweetness of both has gone up to heaven. 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE SCENES OF MY YOUTH. 


BY JOHN ROSS DIX. 

When pleasures pall and hopes decay, 
In the “ black vesper ” of our day, 
And, like a pageant, passed away, 

The world appears ; 
Still, fresh, and beautifal, and green, 
(Though time and distance intervene) 
To fancy, seems each vanished scene 

Of earlier years. 


But visited, alas, how changed! 
What playmates dead—what hearts estranged! 
The sick soul, like a mind deranged, 
Strange visions cross 
Of something we no more can find; 
A mighty vague in heart and mind,— 
A ceaseless sense of undefined, 
Retrieveless loss! 


So the torn deer returned to slake 

His death-thirst in the mountain lake, 

Which saw him on that morn awake, 
The hunter scorning ; 

No more sees headlong hills appear; 

No more a sky-blue mirror clear ; 

Nor deems ’tis his own blood and tear 

Which dims the beauteous hemisphere 
He saw that morning! 


Turn no more, wanderer—turn no more 

For comfort to thy native shore— 

How loved, how lovely all before ; 
At set of day 

Dream of returning—roll thine eye 

To its imagined spot of sky: 

Cherish its pleasant memory ; 

Live on that dreamed return—but die, 
Die far away! 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
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A HORRIBLE STORY. 


BY J. GRAFTON ALLEN. 





Ir was a cosy room in a comfortable, old- 
fashioned inn. How I came here, need not be 
told. It was in the Highlands of Scotland, and 
far from any town. I had arrived late at night, 
and had sought to forget the discomforts of a 
weary mountain ride and a soaking rain-storm in 
the gentle amenities of a solid supper. The fire 
burned brightly, and sent forth a genial heat: 
the lamps diffused a cheerful ray around the 
room; the curtains were closely drawn; and as I 
sat in my deeply-cushioned arm-chair, the occa- 
sional howl of a fierce gust of wind without 
only served to give the finishing touch to all the 
comforts which I enjoyed within. 

“Well, this is certainly extremely pleasant !’’ 
thought I; “and how very quiet all the people 
in the house keep themselves! It’s lonely 
enough, though—away here among the moun- 
tains! It’s just sucha place—and time, too, for 
that matter—as suits evil-minded parties to cut 
the throats of innocent travellers.” 

And a fiercer gust of wind than usual rattled 
all the windows and banged the lower doors. 

“Ehem! I think D’li read, or I’ll certainly 
grow nervous,” said I to myself. I was always 
a little bit superstitious and cautious in the 
night, so I felt particularly uncomfortable at the 
present time. It was therefore with some pleasure 
that I saw on the table “The Diary of a Phy- 
sician,” and with greater pleasure that I took it 
up to read. x 

Just as Iwas in the midst of a@ horrible story 
about a vision which tortured aman to death, I 
was startled by the sound of a footstep behind 
me. Turning hastily, and I confess with con- 
siderable trepidation, I saw a man who had en- 
tered the room without making the slightest 
noise. He was very handsome, well dressed, 
and altogether gentlemanly in his appearance. 
As his eyes met mine, he made a very courteous 
bow. 

“Excuse, sir,” said he, “my informal entry. 
I am afraid I have startled you. The good 
landlord below said that there was a gentleman 
alone up here, and I thought I would take the 
liberty of visiting you.” 

“My dear sir,” said I, charmed by the urban- 
ity and refinement of my visitor, “do not make 
excuses; pray, be seated. I declare, I think 
there never was a luckier chance than that which 
brought you here. To tell the truth, I was just 
beginning to be horribly lonely.” 

“My situation, exactly!” replied my visitor ; 
“my situation, exactly—horribly lonely! Yes, 
that’s just the feeling. Youare very comfortable 
here!” And seating himself in the rocking- 
chair on the other side of the fire, he glanced 
around the room. 

“Yes—quite so,” I replied, completing my 
examination of his exterior. 

His manners were all elegant—his air ex- 
tremely refined. His features were Grecian—his 
hair black and curling. He wore a moustache 
and whiskers. His eyes, however, were so ex- 
traordinary in their appearance, that they ex- 
cited the greater part of my attention. They 
were black, but amazingly brilliant—amazingly 
brilliant-—-so much so, that I declare I believe 
they of themselves would have lighted the room. 
Their brightness was not at all attractive, but 
most painful. Added to this, his teeth—which 
he was fond of showing when he smiled—were 
dazzlingly white—so much so, that they glittered 
and flashed, reflecting the light of the fire. They 
were extremely regular, and so fine at the edge— 
so even at their line of meeting, that I came to 
the conclusion that they were filed. With such 
eyes and such teeth, the smile which he loved to 
give always threw around his face a very strange 
fascination. 

“Such a night as this,” said the stranger, 
Ilike a 
blazing one like this; light and heat at the same 
time come from it.”’ 

“Yes,” said I; “and how much better it is 
than the vile hot-air stoves of the Americans, or 
the viler brick-and-mortar monstrosities of Ger- 
Many and Russia.” 


“makes a warm fire very comfortable. 
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“You have travelled, I presume?” said the | 


Stranger, interrogatively. 

” said L 

ver flang himself back in his chair. 
"said he, “ we are to spend the even- 







ing together, and it will be inconvenient for us 
not to know one another’s names. At the same 
time, as we shall probably never meet again, it is 
of no importance that either of us should know 
the real name of the other; in fact, gentlemen 
like us would not be guilty of the indelicacy of 
asking. Suppose, then, that we assume names 
for the occasion. You be ‘A,’ I will be ‘Z.’” 

“Agreed!” said I; “with all my heart. At 
the same time, I will say that our names are cer- 
tainly very plain and practical.” 

“ What more is needed, my dear A? Nothing 
more. We for the time consider ourselves merely 
as quantities, or rather entities. We can be as 
friendly as old acquaintances, and yet as secret 
as perfect strangers.” 

“T am charmed, my dear Z, with your ar- 
rangement. What at first sight seems unimag- 
inative, is really highly fanciful, and I admire 
your originality.” 

“ That is a quality that I have very greatly 
cultivated,” said Z, “as you may perhaps con- 
clude before our interview isended.” With this, 
Z looked at me with a bright glance, which made 
me feel uncomfortably. 

“Ehem! Z, do you smoke?” I asked. 

“T do,” replied Z, with charming affability. 

“JT have some very excellent cigars,” said I, 
“if you would like to have one.” And I politely 
handed him my cigar-case. 

But Z gently waved it back. 

“Thank you, A. I never smoke cigars, nor 
do I use tobacco in any of the civilized forms.” 

“Ah! How then do you use it?” 

“As the Kaffirsdo. I make ahole inthe wall, 
and throw in, some hot coals and tobacco. Then 
I lie down and inhale it. I learned the mode in 
Kaffirland.” 

“Ah!” said I again, with a faint smile. 

“Fact!” said Z. 

“Then perhaps you have some way of dress- 
ing which is different from ours ?” 

“At home,” said Z, “I eschew the vile stiff 
garments which civilized nations wear. In my 
own house, where none but my immediate friends 
ever enter, I wear nothing in the world but a 
boot and a shoe.” 

“ How odd!” I exclaimed. 

“J question, however, whether our first ances- 
tors ever wore anything else,” said Z. 

“Then I suppose you will tell me of some 
equally original way that you have of living—of 
eating and drinking ?” said I. 

He smiled serenely, and showed me all his 
glittering teeth. 

“Did you say eating?” said he, with a look 
which made my flesh creep. 

“ Yes,” I replied. 

Z looked all around the room. He scrutinized 
the curtains, the ceiling, the floor, the fire. Then 
he looked over every article that had formed my 
repast. At last he looked earnestly at me, and 
with brighter eyes than ever, he said, in a thin, 
sharp voice : 

“Shall I tell you the best eating in the world?” 

“ Yes.”’ 

“ That which they have in the Fejee Islands.” 

I started and shuddered. A cold chill ran 
through me. An unconquerable aversion to Z 
sprang up within me. 

“T always indulge in it!” said he, in a whis- 
per. ‘Nobody suspects me. You wouldn’t— 


would you, A? Confess, now.” And his teeth 
seemed sharper than ever. 

“ N—no,” said I, shivering. 

“T learned it in a very odd way. Would you 


like to hear how ?” 

“ Y—y—yes,”’ I replied, mechanically, fas- 
cinated by his look. I awaited his story. 

“You must know, then,” said Z, with the ut- 
most calmness, “that I was once a convict in 
Botany Bay.” 

“Ah!” I was thunderstruck. 

“Don’t be surprised, A. It’s nothing when 
you’re used toit. I was there for ten years. I 
was sentenced to a term of twenty. My crime 
was burglary and wilful murder. My sentence 
of capital punishment was changed to that of 
transportation for twenty years. It was done in 
consideration of my extreme youth, as I was 
only eighteen years of age. 

Z’s eyes grew more dazzling than ever at the 
recollection of the past. 

“TI made many attempts to escape, though,” 
said he ; “for of course a man of my spirit would 
not be contented with hammering stones all his 
life. The result was, that I was put in for life. 
Well, I very naturally determined to try again 
and again, till I should get off; and being of an 
uncommonly persevering nature, I succeeded at 
last. 

“¥ arranged with three friends, and one even- 
ing we found ourselves alone with our overseer in 
alonely place. We killed him, buried him, and 
found a boat and fled. We sailed out of Botany 
Bay into the broad ocean, not knowing where we 
were going, with no water, no provisions. You 
may imagine the condition we were in. We had 
fortunately obtained a file before leaving, with 
which we got rid of our chains. This kept us all 
hard at work. By the time the last man was 
freed from his chains, there was no land to be 
seen; the wide ocean was all around us—there 
was nothing to eat or drink. 

“In this state of affairs, we directed our course 
southward, hoping to get to Van Diemen’s 
Land. But a terrific sou’wester came up, which 
made us turn and sail before it. It blew without 
ceasing for many days—a week, I should think— 
and by the time it ended, we were—away in the 
midst of the Pacific! 

“ The sufferings which we endured, my dear 
A, are truly horrible, and are only’alleviated by 
the remembrance of one thing !—a practice which 
we then took up, and in the pressure of stern 
necessity.” 

Z spoke this last in a soft, sweet voice. His 
eyes were like those of a serpent—his teeth 
gleamed brilliantly to my fascinated gaze. I felt 
sick as he spoke, and faintly waved my hand to 
prevent the tale of horror. 

“You do not wish me to enter into partic- 
ulars. My dear A, do not imagine me to be 
capable of such indelicacy. No; I will only re- 
late the general features of my experience. We 
were in the last verge of starvation. So one of 
us perished 1” 


| meat of you, I tell you!” 








“ Horrible!’ I ejaculated. | 

“ Our voyage was prolonged to thirty days. 
The four had become two. We fell in with a 
ship. The men looked at us as we clambered | 
up her side, but they yelled at us in horror and 
drove us away. They threw down bread and 
water, and left us in the midst of the ocean. 

“We drifted and sailed—and we passed up 
and down—at the mercy of wind and tide. At 
last, our provisions became exhausted. Bread 
and water were gone. But we were both strong 
and active—so great an effect had our new diet 
produced upon us.” 

I clutched the arms of my chair, and was | 
filled with terror. This man’s eyes were burning 
into my soul. But such a spell did his presence 
have upon me, that I could neither speak nor 
move. It was like a nightmare. I gasped for 
breath. 

“You are very much agitated, dear A,” pro- 
ceeded Z. “Be calm, my friend—your sym- 
pathy is strong, and I thank you for it. Well— 
to return to my story—we were short of provis- 
ions at last. Our bread was all eaten up. We 
began to look at one another with a glance which 
none others can have but those who are in sucha 
situation. You cannot imagine what a strange 
expression the human eye then gains !”” 

I gasped—but could not speak. Imagine ? 
I saw it—I saw the unutterable expression ! 

“Alone on the sea—in the middle of the great 
Pacific—we fought. I conquered and arrived 
alone at the Fejee Islands! Butas I have noth- 
ing important to say about that part of the world, 
I will only tell you, my dear A, that I arrived in 
England at last, after an absence of about fifteen 
years. Ihave told my story to a few persons, 
but—strange to say—they have never repeated it.” 

Z looked at me with chilling fixedness. 

“Do you know why?” he asked, in tones 
which thrilled through me. 

I did not answer. A statue could have spoken 
more easily than I. 

“Dead men tell no tales!” he said. 

His eyes flashed—his teeth gleamed—my life 
seemed to die away within me! 

“You shall never tell this tale to any one, 
dear A.” said Z, moving a little nearer to me. 

I felt myself fainting—falling forward—pow- 
erless. All life—all strength was oozing out 
from me. I felt it leaving me! Z looked at me 
with a smile of satisfaction—a smile which drew 
me nearer. His teeth were set—his eyes full of 
awful brightness ! 

“Tam fond of you, A.” 

O agony! O horror! O unutterable loathing ! 
O deadly fear! I was powerless. 

“TI cannot conquer my little propensity, A. 
Civilization has no power over me. I have vis- 
ited you for this purpose. It is time now.” 

He rose from his chair, and drew a keen knife 
from his pocket. After slowly touching his 
thumb along the edge, he made one step towards 
me. I sat with upturned head, suffering mortal 
agony, but unable to move a limb. 

“Now!” said Z; and touching me with his 
left hand, he moved his right hand with the knife 
on high. 

Bnt no sooner had he touched me, than I was 
instantaneously and completely changed. Fear, 
horror, loathing—all fled. Life and strength 
rushed through every vein. I was a man—a 
strong, active, powerful man—with love of life, 
fear of death, hatred of Z giving me super- 
human strength. 

Starting to my feet, while the knife was yet 
held on high, I aimed a terrific blow with my fist 
full between those demon eyes. Z staggered 
back with a curse. 

I sprang to the table, and seizing the carving- 
knife, awaited his attack. His eyes now were all 
a-blaze, but it was with the fires of rage and dis- 
appointment ; his quiet mien was changed to one 
of furious excitement. 

He sprang at me. Guided by Providence, I 
grasped his dagger-hand and thrust my carving- 
knife through and through it. He shricked, and 
the weapon fell to the ground. The next mo- 
ment, I was on my back on the floor; he was 
over me—his hot breath was on my face. 

Ishrieked for help. I clutched at his throat. 
I seized his wounded hand, and with a convulsive 
jerk, I whirled him over—reversing our positions. 
Bat such terrible strength did Z possess, that, 
wounded as he was, he threw me off and suc- 
ceeded in getting on me again. Again I tried to 
thrust him over, but in vain. At last, I grasped 
his wounded arm and wrenched it so, that he 
shrieked in pain, and starting up, tore himself 
from me. Howling, he fled to a corner of the 
room. Then I seized his dagger and prepared 
to attack him. 

But now a multitude of people came rushing 
to the door. They were headed by a stout, 
strong man, with a pistol, a straight jacket, and 
hand-cuffs. 

‘Ah ha—he’s here, then!’”’ he shouted, as he 
entered. Then going up to Z, he roughly seized 
him. ‘ Here—put these on!” 

Z cowered before him. He did not resist any 
longer, but suffered the manacles and the jacket 
to be puton him. And in a few moments, my 
terrible foe was beyond the power of harm. 

“There!” said the man. And turning to me: 
“ You see!” said he, ‘he’s as mad as a March 
hare. He’s terribly dangerous. He was at walk 
about the grounds of our ’sylum, on the hill over 
there, and got off some way. I tracked him here 
with the dogs.” 

“T tell you what—you had better keep him 
tied up for the future,” said I. 

“ He’s terrible! He will be kept tight now, I 
tell you! But he’s awful—dreadful! He talks 
so as to make yer hair stand on end. Got his 
head full of all kinds of horrid fancies, sir— 
thinks he’s been a cannibal an’ all that. By 
Jakers, though, sir, he mought a made mince 


My blood curdled, as I thought of what might 
have happened. But the keeper left with Z, and 
I returned to my meditations. 


See ae 


“ Envy’s memory,” says John Foster, “ is noth- 





ing but a row of hooks to hang up grudges on.” 
Some people's sensibilities are a mere bundle of | 
aversions constantly employed in counting the 
things and persons they cannot bear. 
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THE HARBINGER OF LIBERTY. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 





| _ Tue dawn of a sultry summer day had risen 


upon the city of Penn—that city which in the 
goodness of his heart the peaceful Quaker had 
called the City of Brotherly Love. It was July 4th, 
1776, and at every street-corner were gathered 
excited groups of men, old and young, and in 


| the appearance and upon the countenances of 


each could be seen alternate joy and anxiety. 
A mysterious fear seemed to hang over the 
whole city and to walk the thoroughfures. 

The chief point of interest seemed to be the 
building now known as Independence Hall. The 
crowd surged and swayed around the steps of the 
edifice, and the street was blocked up by the 
number. Within the hall, a legislative body was 
assembled, by name, the Continental Congress. 
Men there were, on whom the mantle of great- 
ness had already fallen—men who could look be- 
yond the doubtful future and behold the emanci- 
pation of their country. There was Franklin, 
with his benevolent aspect, and firm, patriotic 
heart—he of whom it was so truly said, “he 
snatched the lightnings from heaven and the 
sceptre from tyrants!’ There were Jefferson, 
Adams, Hancock—scores of patriots, all to be 
connected with the after glory of their country. 


| 
| 
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[Prepared expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 
Vinegar. 

It is an easy matter to be at all times supplied with 
good vinegar. and without much expense. The juice of 
one bushel of sugar beets, worth twenty-five cents, and 
which any farmer can raise without cost, will make from 
five to six gallons of vinegar, equal to the best made of 
cider or wine. Grate the beets, having first washed 
them , and express the juice in a cheese-press, or in many 
other ways, which a little ingenuity can suggest, and put 
the liquor into an empty barrel; cover the bung with 
gauze, and set it in the sun, and in twelve or fifteen days 
it will be ft for use. 

To eat an Orange. 

The orange contains a refreshing vegetable acid, an 
essential oil, an exquisite aroma; the two last, the oil 
and aroma, are delightfully corrective of theacid. He who 
takes off this rind or cute the orange lengthwise, loses the 
flavor, and swallows the white internal lining, the pips, 
the pulp, and the fibrous receptacles of juice, all of which 
are the more indigestible in proportion to the maturity of 
the fruit or the length of time it has been kept. But a 
man of taste cuts the orange diagonally or crosswise, and 
enjoys simultaneously all the fruit affords commingled. 
Arrow Root Jelly. 

Put a pint of water in a saucepan to boil; stir up a lange 
spoonful of arrow root powderin a cup of water, and pour 
into the saucepan while the water is boiling; ket them 
boil tegether two or three minutes; season with nutmeg 
and loaf sugar. This is very light food for an invalid or 
an infant. When the system is in a relaxed state, two 





And now their labors were ended, for all ded 
around the president’s table and one by one af- 
fixed their names to a document which the com- 
mittee had then prepared. The deed was done, 
the Rubicon passed; and as eye met eye, each 
felt in silence that liberty or death awaited them ! 

* * * High up inthe belfry of Independence 
Hall, where the swallows built their nests and the 
spiders wove their webs undisturbed, hung a mas- 
sive bell. Years before had it been brought from 
the mother country and placed in its belfry-house, 
to send forth its deep-voiced tones upon special 
occasions of public interest. But of late, its 
clapper had hung idly within it, and the spiders 
had spread their webs all around it, as if they 
would forever tie and bind its voice. The swal- 
lows had even ventured to build their nests upon 
the beam that supported it, and their loud chat- 
terings were like pzeans over a conquered enemy. 
No longer the cupola shook and quivered as the 
deep-mouthed bell swayed backward and for- 
ward, and threatened to destroy its prison-house 
with its sonorous breathings. The rust of idleness 
had overspread it, and its “‘ occupation was gone.” 

But not yet. The uneasy crowd still filled the 
streets, and their undertoned voices still announced 
their excitement. And now each heart beat faster 
and each breath was held, as loud peals from the 
old bell smote upon each listening ear. Faster 
and faster they came, not like the cadence of a 
funeral knell, with slow and measured strokes, 
but with loud and joyful ringings, which aroused 
the flame of hope in the listener’s heart ere he 
knew its cause. Men asked of each other what 
could mean these joyful peals, and why the old 
bell, so long silent, had found its voice again. 
Louder and louder, faster and faster, peal after 
peal the iron tongue sent forth, until the echoes 
doubled and redoubled from the housetops, and 
the sound penetrated every nook of the city, and 
yet again, like breakers upon the ocean beach, 
the waves of sound rolled forth. But nowevery 
eye was fixed upon the steps of the hall where 
the members of the Congress stood within and 
without the door, and a man held aloft in his 
hand and unrolled a document with the broad 
seal of state attached. <A perfect silence fell 
upon the vast crowd as the tones of his voice fell 
ypon their ears, low, at first, as he read, ‘ when, 
in the course of human events, it becomes neces- 
sary for one people to dissolve the political bands 
which have connected them with another”— 
louder, as he read, “the history of the present 
king of Great Britain is a history of repeated in- 
juries and usurpations, all having in direct object 
the establishment of an absolute tyranny over these 
States,” followed by the accusation of wrongs 
and grievances which found an echo in the heart 
of every patriot present ; but when his voice rose 
loud and high with the utterance of the closing 
declaration, ‘‘and for the support of this declar- 
ation, with a firm reliance on the protection of 
Divine Providence, we mutually pledge to each 
other our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred 
honor,” the pent-up enth of the listening 
crowd burst forth in cheers which made the wel- 
kin ring, and even drowned the voice of the bell 
which had again burst forth in triumphant tones, 
and which now found an echo in the one grea’ 
heart which beat for all the assemblage of 
patriots. 

Now was it noised abroad that the Declaration 
of Independence had been boldly signed and 
promulgated, and that as the bell-ringer had 
cleared the ponderous old bell of its long-accumu- 
lated dust, he had found legibly engraved thereou 
these prophetic words, which had been placed 
upon it in years gone by when it was cast in 
England: ‘ Proclaim liberty to the land and to the 
people thereof!” Strangely enough it was that 
these words should be brought to light at, such 
time, when the old bell-ringer was about to obey 
the command! 

The old bell pealed joyously on for an hour, 
and as the people learned the import of its sound 
and the story of its inscription, they saw in the 
future the thick-coming events which had already 
“cast their shadows before,” and anticipated thd 
coming struggle. The peals of the bell scemed 
to foretell the bright fatnre which was in store for 
America, when the Declaration of Independence 
should be fully maintained as it had been boldly 
asserted. It was the initial rejoicing of that day, 
the annaal return of which is hailed by thirty 
millions of freemen as the birthday of American 
Independence. 





The liberty bell is yet preserved 
in the venerable Independence Hall in Philadel- 
phia, and though it is battered arid worn like @ 
faithful old soldier, it is gazed upon by thousands 
every year. It is a link connecting the past with 
the present of our country, and though the sign- 
ers of the immortal Declaration have passed away, 
the first proclaimer of it is yet preserved, which, 
though an inanimate thing, was upon the Fourth 


| of July, 1776, Tae Harsixcex ov Linger. 








p of brandy will add to its efficacy. Milk and 
loaf sugar boiled with a spoonful of fine flour, well mixed 
with cold water, stirred in while the milk is boiling, is 
light and proper food in case of bowel complaints. 





Cream of Roses. 

To make cream of roses, take one pound of oil of sweet 
almonds, one ounce of spermaceti, one ounce of white 
wax, and one pint of essence of neroli. Put the oil, wax, 
and spermaceti into a well-glazed earthen jar, and place 
it over aclear fire. When the wax and spermaceti are 
completely melted, pour in rese-water by degrees, and 
keep stirring and beating the mixture until it becomes 
of the consistency of pomatum; then add the essence of 
neroli and the process iscompleted. Put it into pots and 
cover the pots with leather. 


Carpet Lining. 

We have seen a very nice specimen of carpet lining, 
manufactured by Messrs. J A. Willson & Jacob Shuey, 
corner of Ist and Foundry Streets, Dayton, Ohio. It 
consists of two webs of clean and durable material, with 
a web of cotton skilfully woven between them. It is 44 
wide, put up in bales of 50 or 100 yards, sold to dealers 
at 9 cents, and retail 12 1-2 cents. It was introduced for 
the first time last season, when 60,000 yards were sold. 


Saddle of Lamb. 

This joint is now seen nearly as frequently at table as 
the fore-quarter, and, if well cooked, is certainly fine eat- 
ing. Roast it quickly ,but be careful neither to scorch 
it nor to take it from the fire until it is done; beste with 
the fat and gravy which fall from it; and in an hour and 
three-quarters it will be done, unless larger than common, 
and then it will take two hours; serve with mint and 
cucumber-sauce. 





Strawberry Cream. 

Try the following method for making strawberry cream : 
put six ounces of strawberry jam to a pintof cream; pulp 
it through a sieve; add to it the juice of a lemon, and 
whisk it fast at the edge of a dish; lay the froth on a 
leve as it rises, and keep adding a little more juice of 
lemon until no more froth will rise; put the cream into 
a dish, or into glasses, and place the froth upon it when 
drained. 

To dress Rice. 

Soak the rice in cold salt and water for seven hours— 
have ready a stew-pan with boiling water, throw in the 
rice and let it boil for ten minutes, then pour it into a 
cullender, cover it up hot by the fire for a few minutes, 
and then serve. The grains are double the usual size, 
and distinct from each other. 








Substitute for Eggs. 

A correspondent of the Prairie Farmer says:—‘ To 
those who may not have eggs on hand, ure a solution of 
alum, with the milk, or water, in the preparation of 
dough for fried cakes or dough-nuts. A small portion 
only of the alum is required. Try it.” 





To make an excellent Salve. 

Take alum, castile soap, and camphor gum, of each a 
jump as large as a walnut; pulverize them well, and mix 
with a gill of honey, cold; then melt a lump of beeswax 
and a lump of rosin, the size of a hen's egg, together, add 
them to the first, and stir until cold 
Wash Balls. 

Soap, five pounds; starch, two pounds; essence of 
orange or citron, one ounce; eau pour la barbe, one gal- 
lon; beat together, and form into balls —Another re- 
ceipt: soap and siliceous sand, of each, one pound; per- 
fume (any), a sufficient quantity. 





Tooth Wash. 
"The best tooth wash, because the safest, most fumiliar, 
and most universally accessible, and most invariably ap- 
plicable and efficient, where specific dental science is not 
sought. is a piece of common white soap with a brush of 
moderate stiffoeess. 





To stew smoked Beef. 

Having chipped it thin, put it into a skillet, with freeh 
butter, pepper, and two or three beaten yolks of eggs. 
Let it stew until the beef is crisp and curled. 





BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
A Beautifully Illustrated Weekly Journal. 


This Ulumined record of the times is now in its rwaur7Tn 
volame. Since the commencement of this journal, each 
yeer has added to its extraordinary popularity and une- 
qualled circulation. It is the pioneer of illustrated papers 
in this country, and sball continue to deserve ite remark- 
able success. The members of any family in whieh 
Battou’s Pretoria is a weekly visiter, canpot fail to 
realize and exhibit a larger degree of intelligence than 
those who do not have access to this admirable mediom 
for improvement and instruction. 

(> It is beautifully printed, with an average of twenty 
fine engravings each week 

7 Lt contains portraits of all noted individuals, male 
or female, who may appear among Us 

0 It gives original views of the various cities of the 
Union and public buildings. north and south 

{7 It presents many large and elegant historical en 
gravings, of scenes worthy of framing 

UF It contains sixteen super royal octavo pages of 
tales, poems, sketches and varied miscellany 

X7™ It cannot fail to delight and instructevery member 
of the fireside where it is a weekly visitor 

{> The best writers in the country are engaged as 
regular contributors to Ballou's Pictorial 

E> It is admitted on all bands to be the cheapest 
weekly paper in the world 

(> Ite engravings educate the mind of old and young, 
making them familiar with all noted localities 





(7 Thus forming » paper original in ite design, and « 
favorite in every part of our LU sien 


TERMS :— INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE 
1 eubscriber, one year . se . eH 
4 wubecribers, abedusd ée nwo 
0 “ “o ww 


Any person sending us twelve wubseribers at the inet 
rate, shall receive the thirteenth copy grati« 
Any postmaster can receive « copy of the paper to bis 
own address at the lowest rate 
TF Sample copies sent when desired. 
Published each Zatvnpar. by M. M. BAJIOU, 
No. 2 Winter Btrect, Barton, Yawn. 
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Poet's Corner. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
MAY FLOWERS. 





BY MRS R T. ELDREDGE. 


Lovely, peerless little things, 
Sweet May flowers! 
To my heart their fragrance brings 
Thoughts of olden hours. 
When I was a careless child, 
Dreaming not that ’neath a smile 
Thoughts were lurking fraught with guile— 
Those were golden hours. 
Heaven-sent gifts—bright, fragrant treasures, 
Fading, dying like earth’s pleasures, 
Dear May Flowers. 


FRIENDSHIP. 
Friendship, like love, is but a name, 
Unless to one you stint the flame. 
The child, whom many fathers share, 
Hath seldom known 4 father’s care. 
Tis thus iu friendship, who a 
On many, rarely find a friend.— Gar. 





LOVE AND WAR. 
War and Love are strange compeers— 
War sheds blood, and Love sh tears; 
‘ar has spears, and Love has darts; 
War breaks heads, aud Love breaks hearts 


PERFECTION. 
Perfection is not mortal’s dower ; 
The lotus— fairest, sweetest pda 
The water's pride, the garden’s gem 
Hath yet a thorn upon its stem. De Bowrina. 





LABOR. 
Work for some good, be it ever so slowly ; 
Cherish some flower, be it ever so lowly ; 
Labor—all labor is noble and holy. —Mrs. Osgoop. 








Domestic Story Department. 
(Written for The Flag of our Union.] jana 


THE HUSBAND OF A BLUE. 





BY ALICE ©. BENTON. 

“ Anp so Mark Winship has married Valvria do 
Lisle,’”’said Mr. iHarris to his friend, Mrs. Cunant, 
on the morning after the wedding. “ And how 
do you think they will get along? You are a 
judge of persons and things, and do you suppose 
that anything like comfort or happiness can ever 
come to the husband of a blue, like Valeria 
de Lisle?” 

Mrs. Conant looked thoughtful and discom- 
posed. “Why not, my friend?” she asked. 
“Why is it that you men can never conceive of 
anything like neatness and order in connection 
with literary pursuits? Is it not possible ty unite 


_two occupations or two tastes without detriment 


to either ?” 

“Perhaps so. I do not say that sometimes 
there may not be exceptions to the general rule ; 
but that it will not besoin Valeria’s case, I think 
is morally certain. I have known her from a 
child, and I believe that Winship’s life will be 
rendered miserable by her thriftless, untily, care- 
less ways.” 

And so indeed it proved. Valeria bad no ex- 
perience in domestic affairs. Her mother, proud 
of her daughter’s talents, exempted her from all 
share of household duties, and cheerful) y meuded 
her clothes, arranged her chatber, and performed 
for her all the services which ought to have been 
reversed. And Valeria, like many others, accept- 
ed the sacrifices which seemed made witl: so much 
cheerfulness, and pursued her tastes w:thout let 
or hindrance. 

Of a highly poetical nature, and undisturbed 
by any scruples of duty, she went on dreaming, 
until she met Mark Winship at the house of a 
mutual friend. He was struck with her pensive 
beauty, and offered himself at their third inter- 
view. Not at all literary himself, he had yet en- 
tertained a great respect for talent in others, and 
the thought of a literary wife did not frighten him 
as it does some men, for he could appreciate talent 
in another. 

His own life had been spent wholly in commer- 
cial pursuits, and he possessed a fortune which, 
though moderate, was still enough to exempt his 
wife from hardship or hard labor; and he trusted 
in Valeria’s apparent affection for himself, to 
make home pleasant and comfortable. 

Mark had been brought up by an aunt who 
was particular and systematic in her ways, and 
had trained her nephew into the same. He had 
a horror for confusion and disorder in a house, 
and still more of untidy and slatternly women. 
His aunt had always been before him in her sim- 
ple elegance of dress, unstained and uncrompled, 
and had always been an object of intense admir- 
ation to him. 

Then again—for men do see such things and 
appreciate them, too, however unromanti: they 
may be—his food had always been cooked most 
perfectly, and his clothes taken care of to the last 
thread, or the last degree of polish, and arranged 
in his room with the utmost nicety and precision. 
And he had not dreamed until after his marriage, 
that any one of taste could so belie taste, as to ap- 
pear in a soiled dress, or with slipshod feet. 

Still Mark loved his wife very dearly ; and 
while her intell 1 more tha: sat- 
isfied him, he would not, perhaps, have been very 
severe upon her carelessness in dress, had not an 
unfortunate visit from Auat Catharine shown 
him too forcibly the contrast between the two. 

It is not certain that Aunt Catherine did not 
purposely time her visit without giving warnin; of 
her approach, in order to examine into the habits 
of her new niece. She made her appearance 
from the cars, one day, a short time before the 
dinner hour, and found Valeria in a crumpled 





morning dress, her hair uncombed, and her shoes | 


unmistakably down at heel, busy with her pen, 
and surrounded by books, manuscripts and loose 
papers. 

A beautiful embroidered table-cover, one of 
Aunt Catherine's own gifts, was spotted all over 
with ink, and the delicate carpet showed a large 
splash of the same hue. 

Mark came in to dinner, before Valeria had 
begun to chanje her dress ; and he tried hard to 
think that his wife in her dishabille was a more 
attractive feature in the room than his aunt in her 
prim, spotless brown silk and clean, unwrinkled 
coliar and cuffs ; buteven Valeria’s beaaty could 
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not fix him to that point, and as he had no time 
to spare, they went down to the table, with only 
a slight smoothing of her luxuriant hair. 

It was as truly fretting and annoying to Mrs. 
Winship, to see Aunt Catherine sitting so intent- 
ly sewing, with that unruffled smoothness about 
her, as it was to the spinster to mark the disorder 
of the really pretty and well-furnished sitting-room. 
She had sense enough to see how far she was 
behind her visitor in matters that affect the com- 
fort of a household; and she magnanimously 
resolved to take a leaf from Aunt Catherine’s 
book, if possible, to help her elong in her irksome 
domestic duties. 

“ Come up stairs with me, Miss Stanton,” she 
said to her yuest, one morning, when a more than 
usual languor lad prevailed over both. “I want 
you to help me arrange my room, as you know 
Mark likes to have it. I know I am not a good 
housekeeper,” she added, timidly, “ bat I am wil- 
ling to learn, and anxious to do what my husband 
prefers.’” 

Aunt Catherine’s c e brigh d. She 
had taken a peep into the said room that very 
morning, and its slatternly appearance had dis- 
gusted her so thoroughly that it had made her 
really unhappy about poor Mark’s comfort. She 
accepted Valeria’s invitation as a good omen, and 
cheerfully folded up his sewing, removing every 
trace of her work into the little basket that held 
her materials. 

“You must not call me Miss Stanton, but 
Aunt Catherine. I am Mark’s aunt, andJ must 
be yours too. Make me your friend—your 
mother, and I will do all that a mother can do 
for you both.” 

Thus they walked up the broad stairway to the 
chamber so full of disorder, where the open trunks 
and drawers, the chairs covered with clothing, 
and the untidy appearance of the whole room, 
brought a blush even to Valeria’s cheek. 





From out the mass of incongruous materials 
that lay scattered around, Miss Stanton selected 
those that could be pressed into shape, and ar- 
ranged the drawers, the ample closet and the 
trunks, and once more placed the room in per- 
fect order. 

“Now, let this be kept just so every day, my 
dear, and you will feel happier, and so will Mark. 
Make it a rule never to read or write until your 
room is fit for inspection.” 

“Tam afraid to promise,” said Valeria; and 
well she might be, for only the very next morning, 
Miss Stanton softly entered the room, and found 
her niece lying across the unmade bed, with a 
book in her hand, over which she had fallen asleep. 
The clothes she had worn the day before, lay in 
a ring upon the carpet; a pair of silk hose were 
twisted about the bed-post ; shoes, belts, collars 
and jewelry lay together upon the handsome 
bureau ; and, most discouraging of all, the nicely 
packed trunks were open again, and the contents 
tumbled into heaps. While Valeria slept, her 
aunt softly re-arranged all except the bed, and 
then went down to the silent drawing-room alone. 
Hour succeeded hour, and still Valeria slept, and 
when Mark came in, he roused her from her 
slumber, and almost angry for the first time, at 
her leaving her guest so long. 

But Aunt Catherine was busy over a basket of 
Jong unmended clothing, and had taken no note 
of time. This day the dinner was delayed and 
half spoilt, because Mark would not allow his 
wife to go down in her wrinkled dress, She 
made her appearance in a beautiful brown silk 
that her husband had chosen for her, and in 
which she looked especially handsome. 

As she entered the drawing room, previous to 
‘going to dinner, Mark exclaimed, ‘“ Why, Valeria, 
what have you done to your dress?” 

She looked down in actual dismay. A large 
ink spot defaced the front breadth, with occasional 
Rpatters upon the sides. 

Aunt Catherine really pitied her, she looked so 
intensely mortified ; and strove to comfort her by 
saying that the breadths could be easily replaced. 
It spoiled Valeria’s dinner, although she covered 
the offending part with the prettiest little apron, 
Aunt Catherine’s wedding gift also. 

“IT want you and Aunt Catherine to go to the 
opera with me, thisevening, Valeria,” said Mark, 
one morning. “Iam anxious that she should 
hear some music, better than she has been accus- 
tomed to.” 

“I would like to go,” she answered, “ but I 
Save engaged to read a book which has just come 
out, and give my opinion of it before to-morrow 
at ten o’clock.” 

Mark bit his lip. He was mortified that she 
should have so little regard for his wishes, or fur 
his aunt’s pleasure, as to keep a merely nominal 
engagement; fur he had heard the request to 
read the book, and had heard also when her friend 
told her not to read the book unless she had 
sufficient time. Valeria saw it, but she had not 
sufficient tact to change her plan of action, and 
the evening passed off cold and constrained. 
She sat up far into the night to finish the book, 
and was writing a rapid approval, without heart 
or interest, through the entire morning. 

Coming from her pen, it was recognized as 
being in her own peculiar style, and as such, she 
was besieged by scores of her literary friends, 
who spent the hours with her, which should have 
deen devoted to her husband. 

Aunt Catherine saw that a screw was loose in 
the domestic economy, but she could not as yet 
zee the way in which it was to be fastened. She 
dared not approach so delicate a point, as a mat- 
ter between busband and wife; but she uncon- 
sciously began to pity Mark, and to fancy that 
she saw great trouble ahead for him. She was 
wise enough, however, to keep her own counsel, 
and to be satisfied with making things as smooth 
as possible during her stay. 

With the fullest intention in the world, of mak- 
ing a good wife and performing the duties of one, 
Valeria continued to fail in the fulfilment. Every 
night, after some unmistakable hint on the part of 
Aunt Catherine, she would promise to herself 
that neither book nor writing should interfere 
with those duties another day—and every morn- 
ing she broke that promise in her devotion to the 
things she intended to abjure. It was growing 
worse and worse, too—for a literary coterie was 
forming, of which Valeria was expected to be 
the centre, as she was the brightest ornament; 








and the passion for fame, the strong and over- 
mastering desire for the world’s applause, was 
fast overcoming her love for her husband. 

She became so absorbed in the new literary 
circle, notwitl di 4 her i to become a 
better housekeeper, that her mornings were all 
spent with various members of the circle, who 
assembled in her drawing-room, from which Aunt 
Catherine now voluntarily absented herself. 

Had Valeria troubled herself to ascertain the 
good woman’s employments in another part of 
the house, she would have found that she gen- 
erously occupied those hours in covering from 
her nephew’s eyes the deficiencies which she 
mourned over in his household. 

It was not that Mark did not admire and in- 
deed glory in his wife’s talents. He listened with 
undisguised pleasure to her conversations with 
those who he knew appreciated them; but he 
could not bear that his friends—men who had 
pattern wives, and whose homes were the abodes 
of elegance and neatness, should sneer at the 
literary lady’s bad housekeeping. 

He one day met an old friend from a neigh- 
boring city ; one who had often heard Mark boast 
of the attractions of Valeria deLisle, before he 
married her; and who, having a most charming 
little wife at home, a perfect housewife, but quite 
inferior to Valeria in other respects, would na- 
turally notice any falling off on the part of his 
friend’s wife. 

Valeria had given audience to a larger num- 
ber than usual that morning. They staid long, 
and left her exhausted, and with a bad headache. 
She had intended changing her dress for dinner, 
but had thrown herself down, when her friends 
left her, fora few moments’ slumber. It had un- 
fortunately extended to an hour or two, when 
Mark returned, and bringing with him his friend, 
Mr. Dacres, he took him to the parlor, where lay 
his sleeping wife upon a couch. Her hair was 
dishevelled, her dress disorderly, and her feet 
were escaping from the loose slippers which she 
wore. Mark’s heart sank within him, but Mr. 
Dacres had already caught aglimpse of the sleep- 
ing beauty, and her husband had nothing to do 
but to rouse her from her sleep and introduce her 
to his friend. Valeria felt that Mark was mor- 
tified, and she excused herself, and made her 
escape quickly. Mark followed, and besought 
her to dress herself well and speedily. 

“Harris was right,” said Dacres to himself, 
“and Winship will pay for his month of honey 
with a life of vinegar—for how could any man 
help being soured by such a wife?” and Dacres 
chuckled at the thought of his own neat little 
wife, and all her nice surroundings, although he 
knew that she was painfully deficient in mental 
culture. 

How Valeria came to the table, in a splendid 
dress, only fit for a large party, was matter of 
laughter between Dacres and his wife for many 
days afterwards ; while poor Mark was quite as 
much mortified at her second appearance before 
his guest, as at her first. 

Poor Valeria! she was conscious that some- 
thing was wrong, but she did not know what it 








verted into a img and elegant mney, where 
every convenience for indulging her favorite pur- 
suits was gathered together, and a respectable 
arrangement of the best books. Green walls, 
curtains of the same hue, and a desk of peculiar 
manufacture for Valeria’s use, called forth ex- 
pressions of surprise and delight from the happy 
wife, who strong in her new born resolution, de- 
clared that she would never enter this sanctuary, 
on any succeeding day, until her house, her per- 
son, and all things affecting the peace and com- 
fort of her family had been duly taken care of. 
The mysterious oblong packages which so often 
find their way into the house are magnanimously 
luid aside without even a peep at their contents, 
until the desired time comes in which to inspect 
them ; and there is now little danger that Valeria 
will go back to her old habits, for there is already 
a new book for her to study, in the shape of a 
child-angel, whose soft caresses and winning 
ways are the most delightful pages on which she 
has ever pondered. 

Over these precious leaves, so full of fresh, 
glad promise, she loves to linger with all a moth 
er’s ardent love. The love of study has not been 
able to spoil the joys, hopes or cares of maternity. 
These spring up as spontaneously aud as purely 
in her heart, asin the hearts of women who never 
reviewed a book or wrote a poem in their lives. 

Now indeed, is Mark Winship proud of his 
bill» sae! of the tame which she has been 

ly ing—proud of her social and 
domestic duties so faithfally performed—proud 
of the strength which sbe has gathered in over- 
mastering the habits of her youth; and most of 
all, proud and joyful when he retugns home and 
finds her sitting with her infant in her arms, both 
most exquisitely attired, and both seemingly as 
happy as mother and child can ever be this side 
of the “ crystal bars that shine faint between the 
souls of child and mother.” 


Floral Department, 











{Prepared expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 


“ Blessed be God for flowers, 
For the bright, gentle, holy thoughts that breathe, 
From out their odorous beauty, | like a wreath 

Of sunshine on life’s hours.’ 


Annual Flowers. 

There are hundreds of little annual flowers that are 
overlooked or neglected in our anxiety to get something 
“far fetched.”’ There is no dwelling so humble that it 
should not be graced with its phlox, petunia, baleamine, 
and convolvulus. Fifty cents expended in seeds, avd an 
hour’s time each day in their culture and management. 
would (if beauty and happiness could be estimated by 
dollars) be worth thousands in the year. The tlowers 
best adapted to our hot seasons are the verbena, petunia, 
and salvia. These will keep a constant succession of 
bloom. and in their great variety, make a beautiful par- 
terre of themselves. These planta may also be cultivated 
in pots and boxes in the windows, and often make amore 
brilliant display than the most costly green house plant. 





To Lovers of Flowers. 

A most beautiful and easily attained show of evergreens 
in winter may be had by a very simple plan, wh'ch has 
been found to answer remarkably well on a smal! scale. 





could be ; and the dinner hour passed ially 
and uncomfortably to all. Good, practical Aunt 
Catherine sighed and inwardly fretted, and Mark 
resolved secretly not to invite company again. 

But uninvited, Mr. Harris came, and as it 
stormed violently, Mark end Valeria both insisted 
that he should stay all night. She was so gen- 
uine and sincere, that Mr. Harris could not help 
blaming himself for the hasty expression which 
had fallen from him respecting the marriage. 
He began to have a better opinion of her, and 
wished much to sce Mrs. Conant, that he might 
do Valeria more justice than he had ever before 
accorded her. 

“Our friend, Mrs. Conant, is a most wonder- 
fal woman,” he remarked, to Valeria. 

“In what respect ?” she asked, smiling. 

“ Because she is the only literary woman whom 
I know, who is a thorough housewife.” 

Valeria winced a little at this, but said cheer- 
fally, ‘‘ I do not intend she shall long be the only 
one. I hope sometime to hear you say the same 
of me.” 

“Indeed, my dear young lady, I have done 
you injustice, in not feeling that you would even 
try to be so.” 

“TI would like much to borrow a leaf from your 
friend’s book, Mr. Harris.” 

“You shall do so. Say but the word, and 
you shall have the advice and counsel of one 
whom I prize above all other women.” Mr. 
Harris was a bachelor—Mrs. Conant a handsome 
and wealthy widow, with her time at her own 
disposal. An invitation for his friend was begged 
and given, and a few days after Aunt Catherine’s 
stay was ended, Mrs. Conant tilled her place. 

‘To her—feeling that she sympathized in her 
beloved pursuits— Valeria untolded all her trials 
Through her exertions, the order which Miss 
Stanton's purely domestic habits had utterly fail- 
ed of bringing about, was in a fair way of being 
accomplished. The household was set to rights, 
a certain amount of time given each morning to 
securing its regulation, and not a book, magazine 
or newspaper was allowed to be taken up until 
all was arranged for the day, and the mistress of 
the house arrayed in suitable garb. 

Mrs. Conant lent every energy to bring about 
this desirable result. She had loved Mark Wiu- 
ship when he was achild, and was disposed to 
love his wife also, while she admired her talents 
and commended her literary industry when it did 
not interfere with the comfort of her household 
Iudeed, she became se attached to her, that she 
carried her home with her for a month’s stay, 
with Mark's cheerful consent. He had already 
seen Mrs. Conant’s influence upon his wife, and 
he hoped that she would learn many lessons 
from one who seemed a combination of Valeria 
and Aunt Catherine, possessing as she did the 
peculiar qualities of each. 

Sometimes disheartened and discouraged, 
Valeria would exclaim at her own indoleuce ; 
but her patient teacher was always ready w ex- 
cuse and encourage. 

A few hints which Mrs. Conant had given to 
Mark before she left him, had induced him w 
make some improvements in his house ; and when 
Valeria returned home, che was inexpressibly 
gratified a: finding a hitherto useless roum cou- 











If g i b hes are taken from healthy and luxu- 
rious trees just before the winter sets in, cut us for slips, 
and immersed in soap and water, they will, #fter droop- 
ing for a few da3s, shed their leaves, put forth fresh ones, 
and continue in the finest vigor all the winter. By placing 
a number of bottles thus filled in flower-baskets, with 
moss to conceal the bottles, a show of everyreens is easily 
procured for a whole seasou. They require no fresh 
water. 


Botany. 

The vtudy of botany is one of the most attractive. pure. 
and instructive sources of amusement, eminently adapted 
toexalt humau character, and develop all the kinder 
qualities of our nature. And while it is pleasing, euno- 
bling. und purifyiug to the mind, it leads to scenes pleas- 
ing und instructive to the eye Most of our so-called 
* fashionable’ amusements are confined to close rooms, 
aud not upfreq ly t i h . but 
the botanical pena has the earth enameled with flowers 
for his carpet, the pure azure sky for his cenopy, nud 
breathes freely the broad atmosphere of nature. 








Selection of Seeds. 


To such as have not made out @ list of garden seeds, 
these words may be useful. Among the many follies 
which the gardening world commit, none is more striking 
to the look , than the with which old favor- 
ites are deserted for new ones. Every one should give 
place to the following old-fashioned flowers—let him add 
others if he likes: candytufts, balsams, daisies, lupins, 

psis and hi ti 











Rock-work. 

There are mavy plants that succeed best when p'anted 
among rocks, aud there show off their beanties to vreater 
advantage. A rockery is a great addition to a gurden 
This is easily made by piling up loore stones and soil 
Trilluims, orchis, cyprepediuins, and a few ferns and 
many Of our native plants will flourish well in auch a 
#pot. 


Ayrshire Roses. 

This family of roses are all great ramblers, preducii¢ « 
long, slender and laxuriast growth; but in this clinute 
needs to be laid down and covered up in tie full. Woe 
buaded on some stock eight or ten feet bigh, the branches 
quickly reach the ground, and present a weeping tree of 
great beauty 
Culture of Flowers. 

To our minds, families which have no taste for towers 
ean hardly be «sid to be civilized There are ver) few 
euch farmilies, but when one such ix found, the deficiency 
of taste In this respect is found to be nasnciated with de 
fecta in all the amenities of life. 





Didiscus Earulea—Sky-blue Didiscus. 

This is an eiegapt annual. The piaut is very mord 
branched. producing its fixe bine flowers in numerous 
umbrels. or rather hemispherical heads of the size aud 
thape of a large aster. Zow the seeds in the oper ground 
in Mav. 

Mimulus Rivularis. 

The species are showy piauts—-perennials in the green- 
house, but ancuals in the open ground. Tle Auwers are 
tubular, with fine, wide spreading segments; the gronnd 
color, yellow, beautifully spotted with erimsnn or scariet 
Shrub Fruit. 

Your crops of currants, goveeberries, and raspberrie« 
will improve, if you dig up the old planta once in three 
or four oar, aud plant young bashes. 





The Great-Flowered Evening Primrose. 

This i« a very handsome border annual, with yelow 
flowers. It is a native of North America. cross four feet 
high, and blossoms from July to October 





Tradescantia. 
Aysa M. will find the tradescantis very pretty Gor s 
banging vase. The beauty of the piaat bs in it» leaves 





“Qester’ 8 rs Birnie, 


In aemall town in Canada W West, not vory far distant 
from the borders of civilization, may be seen conspicw. 
ously posted an advertisement which reads romewhat as 


“ Will be shown at the Town Hall, at the hours of 
seven. eight and nine, to the gentry and work people, whag 
is called in French phantasmagoria, in Englis 
lantern. All sorta of birds, beasts, reptiles and panto. 
mime—'specially the forked lightuing seen in many parts 
of England, but chiefly in the Bast and West logies; 
also what we are, and what we is to be: namely, death ag 
large as acy human being--six foot high, with an hou 
ape in his hand : and everything instructing and awusig 

all ages and societive, both old and the juvenile, | 
hee you willall ae Tf you cannot all come, as many 
as can come; and nobody can t say it aint worth 
except he says it agin hisconseience. Boys and girls, for 
the sum of one penny; their honest working Parents, for 
the sum of twopence; (gentlemen and ladies, sixpence 
each. Cod save us all!’ 

RAR ANA en nnn nn nnn ns 

Mr. —— a home late one night from ‘ meeting,” 
was met by his w 

“Pretty time of 0 it, Mr. ——., for you to come a 
—pretty time, three clock in the morning; you, a 
fon man inthe community, and the father as 

il 

wed ‘Taint three—it’s only one, I heard it strike; counel) 
always site till one o'clock.” 

“My soul! Mr. ——, you're drunk. It’s three in the 
morning.” 

* Tsay, Mrs. ——, it’s one. I heard it strike ove as T 
came seand the corner, two or three times.” 


NEW BOOTS. 


* These boots were never made for me: + 


They are too short by half. 
I want them long enough, d'ye see” 
cover all the calf. 


“ Why, air,” said Last with » stifled laugh, 
* To alter them I'll try; 
But if they cover all the calf, 
They must be six feet high ** 


A stranger, aioe with a party ata hotel, had helped 
himself to the first dish of meat that stood near him, and 
being hungry, and making no calculation as to 
choicer dishes which were to follow, began to eat his slices 
of the plain dish with great gusto and voracity. 

“Och, an’ sure,” said an Irishman opposite, “ye don't 
ss to throw away such a beautiful appetite apon one 
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Uneophiettnted bov—Mama, papa is nguien very rich 
n't he? 


Mama—tI don’t know: why, my child? 

Unsophisticated boy —Cause he gives me *o much mon- 
ey. Almost every morning, after breaktast, when Sally 
is sweeping the parlor, he gives me # sixpence to go out 
and play. 

Sally received short notice to quit. 

Monsieur de Dalsaigues was a determined due'l'st. 
Having quarrelled with «a brother officer, they agreed to 
fight out the dispute in the very room where it had taken 
place; when M. cs Dalsaigues’s adversary mi naged to run 
him through the body and vail him against the door. 

‘Tt is all very well, sir,’ sald the transfixed duellist, 
bebe! + aaa sang froid, ** but, pray how are you to get } 

A woman will cling to the chosen gees of her heart 
like a pessum to a guin tree, and you cannot separate her 
without snapping strings no art can mend, and leaving a 
portion of her soul on the upper leather of her affections, 








She will sometimnes see something to love where others 
see rothing to admire; and when her fondness is onte 
fastened on a Pons it sticks like glue and molasses to a 
bushy head of heir 


Major Len: Perley Poore lectured t to the Philadelphians 
rome days ago, on a trip from Paris to Pale tine, and, in 
the course of his remarks, told a cool joke of # aa 
atsea. ‘ This individual,” said the major, ‘: was 
monter, and in the height of the gale, which la ted ate 
hours, aud looked pretty dangerous, he came on deck, 
and coolly remarked that it was lu: ky he d'dn’t own any 
stock in the Maia which had insured the steamer" 


Farmers aa well as sone ane to be classed among od 
genius irritable. for there is ne seaso” so fine, no cro) 
abundant, but the farmer can find room for « grum 1°. 

eoman of EH was once congrate- 
lated upon the Se callanes of his harvest and the great 
reason and his brethren had to be grateful. “TI don’t 
know thas,” ’ suid he, “ what be we to do for bad hay for 
our cows?”’ 
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Sidney Smith's opinion of an oratorio is amusing, and 
certainly original The humorous divine had not much 
soul for music. ‘* Nothing “* he says.‘ can be more dis- 
gustirg than an oratorio How abseurt, to see five hun- 
dred people oe like madmen about the laraelites fo 
the Red Sea 

Boy with ragged trowsere and daha hat, runsintoa 
drug store with a dipper in his hand: 

“Doctor. mother sent me down to the shoticary pop 
quicker’n blazes, cos bub‘s sick with the picken chox, and 
she wants a thimhleful of polle golic in this din tipper, 
cow we hasn’t bot « gottle, and the kint prp’s got the 
bine witters in't—got any? 

wR eee eee 

A Yankee {a self denying, self relying, and into every- 
thing prying. He is a lover of propriety. piety, notoriety 
and the temperauce sorlety. He is a brageing. dragging, 
striving. thriving, swapping, jostling, wrestling, musical, 
quizzieal, astronomical, philosophical. poetical aud erim- 
inal sort of character, whose manifest destiny ts to eprend 
civilization to the serpeeteod coroer of the earth. 

oP pea eal 


Gentleman —Is Mrs -M in 

Servant—No, sir, she's not a home 

Gentleman—Ah, Tam sorr:. as T owe her some money, 
and have called to pay it. When— - 

Voice from over the balustrade—O, Lam {u! Tobe 
sure IT am! Why, Sa'ly, didn’t you know that? 
the gentlemen to walk in! 
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“You will of course immediately join the mess, Mi 
——.,”’ said the png to an ensign, on the day of bis 
arrival at th: regiment 

“ You are very kind ‘sir.” stammered out the incipient 
hero, ‘‘ but the last promise which I made to my father 
was to avoid getting into any mess whatever 

“Massa, Dandy Sam made comblunderum !"” 

“Well, ‘what is it?” 

« Pose 1 shont bullet troo deal beard wid him pistol, 
what else I make beside round hoie?’ 

“Give him up?” 

“ Why, I make a riddle” 

Pc vhs ia the love and sweet the kiss of » sister. 
Pap-* 

Ex etly, and of a pretty cousin. too. Ifyou have not 
a sister or consin, try somehody else's sister or cousin 
it’s all the enine. 


The following is one of the toasts proposed at the 
Fecent Old Rachetor’s Celebration at Monticello: 
“The Veteren Puchelor,—May he speedily secure s 
situation a ron-in law in Aeome ps Seas @ fomiiy.” 
What lh the ee) ofa kiss?’ 
*Rourd, I an, 
* Not exactly: tt ‘e n-lip-tickle '’ 





THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOMF CIRCLE. 


This long ertablished and well known weekly pape, 
after eleven years of unequaiied pre ae and popularity, 
has b-oome a ‘* household word ” Maine to Callfor- 
nia, giaddening the fireside of rich ee poor, in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United atates. It 
should 1d be & weekly visitor to every American bome 


becaure 

fO™ It ie Just such @ paper as any fetter, brother, oF 
friend would introduce to the family circle 

7 It is printed on the fuest satin-curtaced paper, with 
new type. and in « neat and beeutiful pty le 

fv" It ia of the waammoth size. yet coutsins 00 adver 
tinecients in its elgiit super royal payew 


Ty” [t ie devot-d to newn, toler p ome stories of the 
aca, diseoverios. pibcoliany. wit and Lemor 
TF It & sarefuiiy ofited b) WM Balle who he 


dixteen years of editorial experior.ce in Ro 

LZ It containe io it lerge, sels filet ard ¢ dowyty inte 
erting pages nut one vulgar word & r line 

CP le nombers among ite requ ler conttbetors the 


best male ava f+ ale writerel “ 

Its tales, wile they heal tue reader. cultivate 6 
tartan for all Cat is good aad bwutitui ip busnanity 

It & nekrnow dg d that the geet jot eof saab 


ap per ir the he nine circle is aimcer inraicuiable 
uy Its Suggestive pages provoke in the jovng of ad 


nay bee apd add to their store of knowledge 
umun are fee frou: p litter sud all jeering 
topes, ee Wt jor t Ma g tor ake home happy 
1 ot theese rensone the’ it hae for yoort bewe 


popular « favorite taroughwut the country 
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RED CROSS AND THE CRESCENT, | 


A Story of Boston Bay and the Mediterranean. 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGR. 


[continvEn.] 


CHAPTER IX.—[continvrp.] 


At the same moment the captain sprang to the 
cabin-door and locked it. 

“ What is the meaning of this, Captain Burke 1” 
asked Rupert. 

“ Be composed, my dear fellow—and I will 
explain all,” replied the captain, calmly, 

“Composed! here is treachery!” cried Ra- 
pert—but before he could cry aloud, the captain 
springing forward closed his mouth with a pitch 
plaster, while Paul’s meditawd outcry was as 
promptly averted by the same nefarious means. 
They could only glare defi and indignath 
on their treacherous betrayer. 

“And now,” said the captain, coldly, “ since 
you have asked me what this purports, I will re- 
ply that ‘all is fairin love, war and politics.’ 
’Tis my favorite motto. The seat you occupy is 
my own invention, and was designed and made 
expressly for your accommodation, gentlemen ; 
and to guard against prying curiosity, the parts 
of which it is composed were made at ten differ- 
ent places, and put together by my own hands. 
The iron bands which confine your arms and 
legs, as well as the semi-circle round your waists, 
are all worked by a spring and cannot be re- 
leased without a key. You are therefore fairly 
trapped. But this is not all. Tho settee ress 
on a platform which, by the operation of another 
spring, descends into the run, where I have com- 
fortable quarters provided for you, Now, my 
motive for all this is simply to keep you out of 
harm’s way. I bear you no ill will, gentlemen. 
Iam satisfied that you did not seek the company 
of the Bligh girls, nor presume on the service you 
had rendered them. Well would it have been 
for you had you never seen them. Rupert Gor- 
don—look not so fiercely at me—I warned you 
of your danger, but you would not take the hint. 
Those ladies shall never—mark my words—be 
yours. I do not say that I will take your lives, 
but one thing is certain, you shall never see Bos- 
ton again, if 1 can prevent it—and the means dre 
surely in my power. No one knows of your 
presence here, but my faithful negro and my chief 
mate. Even my soft-hearted brother is not my 
confidant, though, as he sails with me, he will 
soon know it. This, gentlemen—is my first 
crime: God knows what may be my second. 
Now I will lodge you for the night. We sail in 
an hour.” 

He touched another spring with his foot, and 
slowly the settee and its occupants descended 
through the deck into the run. Captain Burke 
followed with a hght, and pointing out the various 
arrangements by turns, as he described them paid : 

“ Here are two snug berths for you—a table 
—washstand—ample stores of clean linen and 
other clothes—a small library of standard works ; 
in the deck overhead are several bull's eyes 
to let light through by day, and the ventila- 
tion is good. All this I have arranged myself. 
You will perceive therefi | , that I am 
no tyrant; 3 my wish is to make you as comfort- 
able as the circumstances admit #0 long as we 
are shipmates. But mark my words—if you 
make any attempt to come on deck, I will swear 
to my devoted crew that you are ‘stow aways’ 
and will flog you within an inch of your livee— 
perhaps do worse yet. Your fate is in your own 
hands. When the pilot leaves, I will remove 
those plasters, and if you pledge me your honor 
to keep quiet, you shall have ali the liberty I can 
afford you and be supplied from my own table. 
To keep my secret, my second mate will be 
ludged in the house on deck, and will never be 
permitted to enter the cabin. Adieu for the 
present.” 

Wheeling the settee, which was on casters 
from the platform, he ascended and left the Gor- 
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dons in the dark. 
reflections at this most appalling calamity. Help- 
jeas, imprisoned, deprived for the present of the | 
liberty of communicating with each other, no | 
physical aguny could equal in intensity the men- 
tal sufferings of the two brothers. But « few 
minutes before, they were enjoying liberty and | 
love—now radely torn frum the world that had | 
become so dear w them, with eternal exile, per 
haps death, impending over their heads. Never 
more to behold their native land! nevermore to 
see those sweet faces that made earth « paradise! | 
Revermore w behold father, mother and friends. | 
And as if, in biter mockery of their gioomy fate, 
they distinetly heard the sounds of busy life om | 


Let the reader imagine their | 
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